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Advertifement. 

THE  Subftance  of  the  following  DifTertation  was 
delivered  by  the  Author  in  the  Courfe  of  his 
Ledures  on  Rhetorick  and  Belles-Lettres,  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  Defire  of  feveral  of  his 
Hearers,  he  has  enlarged,  and  given  it  to  the  Publick,  in 
its  prefent  Form. 

In  this  Diflertation,  it  is  propofed,  to  make  fome  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  ancient  Poetry  of  Nations,  particularly 
the  Runic  and  the  Celtic;  to  point  out  thofe  Charadlers  of 
Antiquity,  which  the  Works  of  Oflian  bear ;  to  give  an 
Idea  of  the  Spirit  and  Strain  of  his  Poetry  ;  and  after  ap- 
plying the  Rules  of  Criticifm  to  Fingal,  as  an  Epic 
Poem,  to  examine  the  Merit  of  Oflian's  Compoiitions  in 
general,  with  Regard  to  Defcription,  Imagery,  and 
Sentiment. 


DISSERTATION. 


NATIONS,  fmall  in  their  beginnings  and  flow  in  their  progrefs 
to  maturity,  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  traced 
to  their  fource.  The  firfl  hiftorians,  in  every  country,  are,  therefore, 
obfcure  and  unfatisfadlory.  Swayed  by  a  national  partiality,  natural 
to  mankind,  they  adopted  uncertain  legends  and  ill-fancied  fidions, 
when  they  ferved  to  ftrengthen  a  favourite  fyftem,  or  to  throw  luftre  on 
the  antient  ftate  of  their  country.  Without  judgment  or  difcernment 
to  feparate  the  probable  and  more  antient  traditions,  from  ill-digefted 
tales  of  late  invention,  they  jumbled  the  whole  together,  in  one 
mafs  of  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies.  Their  accounts,  how- 
ever, though  deduced  from  asras  too  remote  to  be  known,  were  re- 
ceived with  that  partial  credulity  wliich  always  diftinguifhes  an  un- 
poliflied  age.  Mankind  had  neither  abilities  nor  inclination  to  dif- 
putc  the  truth  of  relations,  which,  by  throwing  luftre  on  their  an- 
ceftors,  flattered  their  own  vanity, — Such  were  the  hillorians  of 
Europe,  during  the  dark  ages,  which  liicceeded  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Roman  empire.  When  learning  began  to  revive,  men  looked 
into  antiquity  with  lefs  prejudiced  eyes.  They  chofe  rather  to  truft 
their  national  fame  to  late  and  well-attefted  tranfattions,  than  draw 
it  from  ages,  dark  and  involved  in  fable.  ^ 
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The  Romans  give  the  firft  and,  indeed,  the  only  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  northern  nations.  Deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters, 
they  themfelves  had  no  means  of  tranfmitting  their  hiftory  to  po- 
fterity.  Their  traditions  and  longs  were  loft,  or  altogether  corrupt- 
ed, in  their  revolutions  and  migrations,  which  were  fo  frequent  and 
univerfal,  that  no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  poffeffed  by  its  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  Societies  wore  formed,  and  kingdoms  erected, 
from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  procefs  of  time,  loft  all  know- 
lege  of  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  among  a  people; 
from  all  time,  free  of  intermixture  with  foreigners.  V/e  are  to" 
look  for  thefe  among  the  mountcuns  and  inacceffible  parts  of  a,' 
country  :  places,  on  account  of  their  barrennefs,  uninviting  to  ah. 
enemy,  or  whofe  natural  ftrength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel  in- 
vafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 
We,  accordingly,  find,  that  they  differ  materially  from  thofe  v/ho 
poflefs  the  low  aud  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  lan- 
o-uao-e  is  pure  and  original,  and  their  manners  are  thofe  of  an  an- 
tient  and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Confcious  of  their  own  antiquity, 
they  long  defpifed  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed  people.  As  they 
lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pafture,  they  were  free  of  that  toil 
and  bufinefs;^  which  engrofs  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people. 
Their  amufement  eonfifted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their  fongs  and 
"traditions,  and  thefe  intirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of  their  nation, 
"and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  there  are.  more  remains  of  antiquity  among,  them,  than  among 
any  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however,  concerning  re* 
mote  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they  co-incidc- 
with  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 
vvT       4  No 
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No  writers  began  their  ftccounts  from  a  more  early  period,  than 
the  hiftorians  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Without  records,  or  even  tra- 
dition itfelf,  they  give  a  long  lift  of  antient  kings,  and  a, detail  of 
their  tranfadions,  with  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs.  One  might  natu- 
rally fuppofe,  that,  when  they  had  no  authentic  annuls,  they 
fliould,  at  leaft,  have  recourfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country, 
and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyftem  of  hiftory.  Of  both 
they  feem  to  have  been  equally  deftitute.  Born  in  the  low  country, 
and  ftrangers  to  the  antient  language  of  their  nation,  they  content- 
ed themfelves  with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retailing  ths 
fiime  fidlions,  in  a  new  colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firfl  who  colledled  thofe  fragments  of  the 
'Scotch  hiftory,  which  had  efcaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and 
reduced  them  into  order.  His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they  concerned 
recent  tranfadlions,  deferved  credit :  beyond  a  certain  period,  ■  they 
were  fabulous  and  unfatisfadlory.  Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote,' 
the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity 
of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote  sra.  Fordun,  polTefled  of  all  the  national 
prejudice  of  the  age,  w^as  unwilling  that  his  country  fhould  yield,^ 
in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals  and  enemies. 
Deftitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  -which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times,  was  reckoned  the  firft 
habitation  of  the  Scots.  He  found,  there,  that  the  Irifh  bards  had 
carried  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  beyond  any 
nation  in  Europe.  It  v/as  from  them  he  took  thofe  improbable 
iidions,  which  form  the  firft  part  of  his  hiftory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly  followed  his  lyf- 
tem,  the'  they  fometimes  varied  from  him  in  their  relations  of  par- 
ticular tranfadions,    and  the  order  of   fuccefllon   of    their    kings.  ' 
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As  they  had  no  new  Hghts,  and  were,^  equally  with  him,  unac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their  hiftories  contain 
little  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Bu- 
chanan himfelf,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his  ftile,  has 
very  littk  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with  political  prejudices, 
he  feemed  more  anxious  to  turn  the  fidions  of  his  predeceffors  to 
his  own  purpofes,  than  to  detedt  their  milreprefentations,  or  invef- 
tigate  truth  amldft  the  darknefs  which  they  had  thrown  round  it. 
It  therefore  appears,  that  little  can  be  colleded  from  their  own  hil- 
torians,  concerning  the  hrfl  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Whether  colonies  came  afterwards  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a 
matter  of  mere  fpeculation.  When  South-Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
province  were  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Caled'.nuins.  From, 
their  very  name,  it  appears,  that  they  were  of  thcfe  dlts,  or 
Gauls,  who  pofleffed  themfelves  originally  of  Britain.  It  is  com-  ; 
pounded  of  two  Celtic  words.  Cad  fignlfying  Celts,  or  Gauls,  and 
Dun  or  Don,  a  hill i  fo  that  Cacl-don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much, 
as  to  fay,  the  Cdts  of  the  hill  coiintty.  The  Highlanders,  to  this 
day,  call  themfelves  Cael,  and  their  language  Caelic,  or  Galic, 
This,  of  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to  demonll:rate,  that  they  are  the  ge- 
auine  dependents  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended 
colony  of  Scots,  who  fettled  firll  in  the  noi  th,  in  the  third  or 
icurth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cicl,  which  fignifies- 
p-angers,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  Celts,  fome  have  imagined,  that  the 
aaceftors  of  the  Caledonians  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  relt 
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of  the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  name  upon  tliat  ac- 
count. This  opinion,  fay  they,  is  fupported  by  Tacitus,  who, 
from  feveral  circumltances,  concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extra(5lion.  A  difcuilion  of  a  point  fo  intricate,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  could  neither  be  fatisfadory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the   third,  and   beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  meet  with  tlie  Scots  in  the  north.     Porphyrins  gj    rrj 
makes  the  firft  mention  of  them   about   that  time.     As    the  6'«/ia''^*«fiphon. 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  moft    writers    fuppofed  them 
to  have  been  a  colony,  newly  come  to  Britain,  and   that   the   Pi^s 
were  the   only  genuine   defcendents   of   the  antient    Caledonians. 
This   miftake  is  eafily  removed.     The  Caledonians,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  diflindl   nations,  as  pof-  j 
felfirtg   parts   of   the  country,     intirely    different   in   their    nature  . 
and  foil.     The  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren;    to- 
wards the  eaft  the  countr)'  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains,  a  roving  and  uncontrouled  race  of  men, 
lived  by   feeding    of  cattle,    and  what   they    killed    in    hunting. 
Their  employment  did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.     They  removed 
from  one  heath  to  another,    as  fuited  beft  with  their  convenience 
or  inclination.     They   were  not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by 
their  neighbours,  Scuitf,  or,  the  li'andering  nation -^  which  is  evi- 
dently the  origin  of  the  Reman  name  of  Scott. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  pofleffed  the  eaft  coaft 
©f  Scotland,  as  their  divifion  of  the  country  was  plain  and  fertile, 
applied  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  vaifing  of  corn.  It  was 
from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of  the  Pi^s  proceeded ;  for  they 
are  called,  in  that  language,  Crukhnkh,  i.  e.  the  ivheat  or  corn- 
eaten. 
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caters.  As  the  Piifls  lived  in  a  country  fo  dihrerent  in  its  nature 
from  that  pollefled  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  national  charader  fuffered 
a  material  change.  Unobflrudted  by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their 
communication  v/ith  one  another  was  free  and  frequent.  Society, 
therefore,  became  fooner  eflabliihed  among  them,  than  among  the 
Scots,  and,  confequently,  they  were  much  fooner  governed  by  civil 
magiftrates  and  laws.  This,  at  lalt,  produced  fo  great  a  difference 
in  the  manners  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forpet  their, 
common  origin,  and  almoft  continual  quarrels  and  animofitics  fub- 
fifted  between  them.  Thefe  animofities,  after  fome  ages,  ended  in 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Pidtifli  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  nation,  according  to  mofl  of  the  Scotch  writers,  who 
feemed  to  think  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to 
annihilate,  than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Pidls  was  lofl,  and 
thofe  that  remained  were  fo  compleatly  incorporated  with  their 
conquerors,  that  they  foon  loft  all  memory  of  their  own  origin. — 

The  end  of  the  Piclifii  government  is  placed  fo  near  that  period, 
to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that 
we  have  no  monuments  of  their  language  or  hiftory  remaining. 
This  favours  the  fyfleni  I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally 
been  of  a  different  race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  courfe 
would  be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe.  The  names  of  places 
in  the  Piftifh  dominions,  and  the  very  names  of  their  kings,  which 
are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic  original,  which  is  a  convincing 
proof,  that  the  two  nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and 
only  divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effedt  which  their  fitua- 
tionjiad  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 
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The  name  of  PiSls  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Caledonians,  who  pofTefled  the  call  coaft  of  Scotland,  from  their 
painting  their  bodies.  This  circumllance  made  fome  imagine,  that 
the  Pidls  were  of  Britifh  extradl,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the 
Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  northward  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Roman-,  fettled  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the 
Scots  of  the  mountains,  may  be  ealily  imagined,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  country.  It  was  they  who  introduced  painting  among  the  Pidts. 
From  this  circumftance  proceeded  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  diflin- 
§uilh  them  from  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them,  and 
from  the.  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it  after  the  Roman  conquefl. 

The  Caledonians,  moft  certainly,  acquired  a  conliderable  know- 
ledge in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a  coafh  interfe(fted  with  ma- 
•ny  arms  of  the  fea,  and,  in  illailds,  divided,  one  from  another,  by 
wide  and  dangerous  firths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that 
they,  very  early,  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
is  within  fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ireland  was  firft 
peopled  from  Britain  is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  iflands ; 
the  exadt  correfpondence  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  both,  in 
point  of  manners  and  language,  are  fufficient  proofs,  even  if  we 
had  not  the  teftimony  of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  to  confirm  Dio.  Sic.l.5. 
it.  The  abettors  of  the  moft  romantic  fyftems  of  Irifli  antiquities 
allow  it ;  but  they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an  improbable 
and  remote  sra.  I  fhall  eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  Fir—  N 
bolg,  confefTedly  the  Bdgce  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land, before  the  Caifl,  or  Caledonians,  difcovered  the  north  :  but  it 
is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  . 
happened  many  centuries  before  the  incarnation. 
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Temora,  OssiAN,    in  the  poem  of    Temora,    throws  confiderable  light 

on  this  fubje<fl.  His  accounts  agree  fo  well  with  what  the  antients 
have  delivered,  concerning  the  firft  population  and  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  that  every  unbiafl'ed  perfon  will  confeis  them  more  probable, 
than  the  legends  handed  down,  by  tradition,  in  that  country. 
From  him,  it  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather  to 
Fingal,  Ireland  was  pofieffed  by  two  nations ;  the  Firbolg  or  Belga 
of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  fouth,  and  the  Ca'e'l,  who  pafled  over 
from  Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulrter.  The  two  nations,  as 
is  ufual  among  an  unpolifhed  and  lately  fettled  people,  were  di- 
vided into  fmall  dynafties,  fubject  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  In  this  fituation,  it  is  probable,  they 
continued  long,  without  any  material  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the 
illand,  until  Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught,  the 
moft  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  carried  away  Conlama,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Cach  who  poflelTed  Ulfter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  fome  time  before,  to  Turloch,  a 
cKief  of  her  own  nation.  Turloch  refented  the  affront  offered  him  by 
Crothar,  made  an  irruption  into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the 
brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  Crothar 
himfelf  then  took  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch. 
The  war,  upon  this,  became  general,  between  the  two  nations : 
and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the  lall  extremity. — In  this  fituation, 
they  applied,  for  aid,  to  Trathal  king  of  Morven,  who  fent  his 
brother  Conar,  already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief. 
Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulfter,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  poffeffed  tliat  coun- 
try. The  war  was  renewed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  but  the  Fir- 
bolg appear  to   have  been    rather  repelled  than  fubdued.     In   fuc- 
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ceeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  epitbdes  in  the  fame  poem,  that  the 
chiefs  of  Atha  made  feveral  efforts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland, 
and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac,  who  appears  to  have  reign-  Book  in. 
ed  long.  In  his  latter  days  he  fcems  to  have  been  driven  to  the 
laft  extremity,  by  an  infurredlion  of  the  Firbolg,  who  fupported  the 
pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irilh  throne.  Fingal,  v^'ho 
then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated 
Colc-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eflabliihed  Cormac  in  the  fole  Book  IV, 
poffeffion  of  all  Ireland.  It  was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took 
to  wife,  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Offian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  IriOi  throne  by  his  fon,  Cairbre; 
Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  Son,  who  was  the  father  of  that  Cormac,  in 
whofe  minority  the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The  family  of  Atha,  who  had  not 
relinquifhed  their  pretenfuns  to  the  Irifli  throne,  rebelled  in  the  mi- 
nority of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  in  the  Book  I. 
palace  of  Temora.  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted 
the  throne.  His  ufurpation  foon  ended  with  his  hfe ;  for  Fingal 
made  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  reflored,  after  various  vicifli- 
tudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  king- 
dom. This  war  is  the  fubjedl  of  Temora;  the  .events,  tho'  cer- 
tainly heightened  and  embellilhed  by  poetry,  feem,  notwithftand- 
ing,  to  have  their  foundation  in  true  hillory. 

OssrAN  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  migration 
of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  he  has  alfo  delivered  fome  impor- 
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tant  fadls,  concerning  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Bclge^  fff 
Britain,  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was  an- 
ceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who,  fucceffively,  mounted  the  Irifh 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  (on  of  Artho.  I  forbear  to 
tranfcribe  the  pafTage,  on  account  of  its  length.  It  is  the  fong  of 
Cook  VII.  Fonar,  the  bard ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  book  of 
Temora.  As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to  whom 
the  cpifode  is  addrefTed,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofc  of  the  family 
of  Conar,  the  firfl  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judgment 
of  the  time  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  it  was  fome  time  before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  fettled 
in  Ulfter. — One  important  fa6t  may  be  gathered  from  this  hiftory 
of  Oflian,  that  the  Irifli  had  no  king  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
firil  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the  third  century ;  {o 
Conar,  the  firft  monarch  of  the  Irifh,  who  was  his  grand-uncle, 
cannot  be  placed  farther  back  than  the  clofe  of  the  firfl.  The  efta- 
blifliing  of  this  fad,  lays,  at  once,  afide  the  pretended  antiquities 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh,  and  cuts  off  the  long  lift  of  kings  which 
the  latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  can  be  depended 

upon,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in 

the  fifth  century.     The    true    hiftory  of  Ireland  begins   fomewhat 

War.  dean-  l^ter  than  that  period.     Sir  James  Ware,  who  was  indefatigable  in 

tiq.  Hybern.  j^j^  refearches  after  the  antiquities  of  his  countrv',  reieds,  as  mere 
piae.  p.   I.  _  ^  _  ■'         ■ 

fidion  and  idle  romance,    all  that  is  related  of   the   antient  Irifh, 

before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is 
from  this  coniideration,  that  he  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  chriftianity,  remarking,  that  all  that  is  delivered  down, 
concerning  the  times  of  paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  inventibfi, 

ftrangely 
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ilrangely  mixed  with  anachronilms  and  inconfiltencies.  Such  being 
the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  colleded,  with  uncommon  induftry 
and  zeal,  all  the  real  and  pretendedly  antient  manufcripts,  concern- 
ing the  hillory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  rejedt  the 
improbable  and  felf-condemned  tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty. 
Credulous  and  puerile  to  the  laft  degree,  they  have  dilgraced  the 
antiquities  they  meant  to  eftablilh.  It  is  to  be  wirtied,  that  fomS 
able  Irifliman,  who  underflands  the  language  and  records  of  his 
country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabulifts. 

By  comparing  the  hiilory  prelerved  by  OfTian  with  the  legends  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irifli  writers,  and,  by  afterwards  examining  both  by 
the  teft  of  the  Roman  authors,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the 
moft  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be  eftabliOied  on  the  au- 
thority of  tradition,  ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it  fa- 
vours the  hypothefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubted 
veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finifhes  the  figure  of  which  they  only 
drew  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to 
be  preferred  to  accounts  framed  in  dark  and  diflant  periods,  with 
little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concern  IMG  the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  which  inter- 
venes between  Fingal  and  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or 
Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  contradictory.  Some  trace  up  the  fa- 
mily of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that  name,  who  makes  a 
confiderable  figure  in  Oflian's  poems.  The  three  elder  fons  of  Fin- 
gal, Oflian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying,  without  iffue,  the  fucceflion, 
of  courfe,  devolved  upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon  and  his  pofterity. 
This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions,  was  the  father  of  Congal,  whofc 
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Ibn  was  Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  firfl  king  of 
Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Caifl,  who  poffelTed  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  diftinguifhed,  by  foreigners,  by  the 
name  of  Scots.  From  thence  forward,  the  Scots  and  Picls,  as  dif- 
tindl  nations,  became  objeds  of  attention  to  the  hiftorians  of  other 
countries.  The  internal  ftate  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms 
Hfes  always  continued,  and  ever  mufl:  remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  In  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which  fubfifted  in  the  days  of  Ofiian. 
There  are  three  flages  in  human  fociety.  The  iirft  is  the  refult  of 
confanguinity,  and  the  natural  afPeiflion  of  the  members  of  a  fa- 
mily to  one  another.  The  fecond  begins  when  property  is  ella- 
blillied,  and  men  enter  into  aflbciations  for  mutual  defence,  againft 
t!;ie  invalions  and  injuftice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  fubmit,  in  the 
third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordinations  of  government,  to  which 
they  truft  the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  property.  As  the  firfl:  is 
formed  on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it  is  the  mofl:  difinterefted 
and  noble.  Men,  in  the  lafl:,  have  leifure  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
and  to  reftore  it,  with  refledion,  to  a  primaeval  dignity  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  middle  ftate  is  the  region  of  compleat  barbarifm  and 
ignorance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots 
and  Pifts  were  advanced  into  the  fecond  ftage,  and,  confequently, 
into  thofe  circumfcrlbed  fentiments,  which  always  dift:inguilli  bar- 
barity.— The  events  which  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  their  Ideas,  or  mend  their  national  charadrer. 

Abcut    the   year   426,    the    Romans,    on  account   of  domef- 

tic    commotions,  entirely  forfook   Britain,  finding  it    impoflible  to 

defend  fo  diiiant  a  frontier.     The  PIds  and  Scots,  feizing  this  fli- 
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vonrable  opportunity,  made  incurfions  into  the  deferted  province. 
The  Britons,  enervated  by  theflavery  of  feveral  centuries,  and  thofe 
vices,  which  are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  flate  of  civility,  were 
not  able  to  withftand  the  impetuous,  tho'  irregular  attacks  of  a  bar- 
barous enemy.  In  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  they  applied  to  their  old 
Rafters,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  the  Em- 
pitt  could  not  fpare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous 
and  brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  fo  much  afraid. 
Tho'  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the  Caledonian  nations  for 
a  time,  yet  the  latter  found  means  to  extend  themfelves,  confider- 
ably,  towards  the  South.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we  muft  place  the 
origin  of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  feat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  and  more 
fertile  provinces  of  the  South,  to  be  near  the  common  enemy,  in 
cafe  of  fudden  incurfions.  Inftead  of  roving  thro'  unfrequented 
wilds,  in  fearch  of  fubfiftance,  by  means  of  hunting,  m.en  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  railing  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life  was  the 
firft  means  of  changing  the  national  eharafter. — The  next  thing 
which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mixture  with  Grangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered  from  the  Bri- 
tons, it  is  probable  the  moft  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained. 
Thefe,  incorporating  with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  ngriculture, 
and  other  arts,  which  they  themfelves  had  received  from  the  Ro-* 
mans.  The  Scots,  however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the 
mbft- predominant,  retained  ftill  their  language,  and  as  many  bf 
the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  as  fuited  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  they  poflefTed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two  Caledonian 
kingdoms  did  not  much  affecft  the  national  charadter.  ''Beino-  ori- 
ginally defcended  from  the  fame  ftoc.k,  the  manners  of  the  Pids  end 
•'•• ''  A  Scots 
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Scots  were  as  fimilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the  countries  they 
poflelTed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of  the  Scots 
nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other  tranfadtions  with  the  Saxons, 
Several  counties  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  poflelled 
by  the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the 
Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  moll:  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  re- 
mained in  pofleflion  of  their  lands.  During  the  feveral  conquefts 
and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled,  for  refuge,  into  Scotland,  to 
avoid  the  oppreflion  of  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of  domeftic  ufurp- 
crs  ;  in  fo  much,  that  the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half 
of  the  Scottifli  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  language  daily 
gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms  of  the  antient  Caledoni- 
ans, till,  at  laft,  the  latter  were  entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains,  who  were  ftill  unmixed  with  Grangers. 

It  was  after  the  acceffion  of  territory  which  the  Scots  received, 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  were  divided  into  clans.  The  king,  when  he 
kept  his  court  in  the  mountains,  was  confidered,  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their  fmall  number,  as  well  as 
the  prefence  of  their  prince,  prevented  thofe  divifions,  which,  af- 
terwards, fprung  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes.  When  the 
feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  fouth,  thofe  who  remain- 
ed in  the  Highlands  were,  of  courfe,  neglefted.  They  naturally 
formed  themfelves  into  fmall  focieties,  independent  of  one  another. 
Each  fociety  had  its  own  regiilus,  who  either  was,  or,  in  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  a  few  generations,  was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood. 
— The  nature  of   the   country  favoured  an  inflitutian  of  this  fort. 

A   fe\y 
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A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  extenfive  heaths  and 
impaffible  mountains,  form  the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe 
valleys  the  chiefs  fixed  their  refidence.  Round  them,  and  almoft 
within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habitations  of  their  re- 
lations and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither  difagreeable  nor 
inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  mountains  and  hanging  woods, 
they  were  covered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them 
generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  difcharging  itfelf,  not  far 
off,  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  extenfive  lake,  fvvarmed  with  va- 
riety of  fifh.  The  woods  were  ftocked  with  wild-fowl ;  and  the 
heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were  the  natural  feat  of  the  red- 
deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  backward  flate  of  agri- 
culture, the  valleys  were  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  the 
conveniences,  at  leafl  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Here  the  chief  lived, 
the  fupreme  judge  and  law-giver  of  his  own  people;  but  his  fway 
was  neither  fevere  nor  unjuft.  As  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the 
chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,  in  return,  confidered  them  as  members 
of  his  family.  His  commands,  therefore,  tho'  abfolute  and  deci- 
five,  partook  more  of  the  authority  of  a  father,  than  of  the  rigor  of 
a  judge. — Tho' the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe  was  confidered  as 
the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vaflals  made  him  no  other  confi- 
deration  for  their  lands  than  fervices,  neither  burdenfome  nor  fre- 
quent. As  he  feldora  went  from  home,  he  v/as  at  no  expence. 
His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own  herds,  and  what  his  numerous 
attendants  killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  Highland  chiefs  lived,  for 
many   age?.     At  a   diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fe- 
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cured,  by  the  inaccefilblenefs  of  their  country,  they  were  free  and 
independent.  As  they  had  httle  communication  with  Ilrangers,  the 
cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  remained  among  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of  military  fame, 
and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  they 
delighted  in  traditions  and  fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of  their 
nation,  and  efpecially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A  llicceflion 
of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the  memorable 
aflions  of  their  forefathers.  As  the  aera  of  Fingal,  on  account  of 
OiFian's  poems,  was  the  moft  remarkable,  and  liis  chiefs  the  molt 
renowned  names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to  place  one  of 
theiu  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great  family. — That  part  of  the 
poems,  which  concerned  the  hero  who  was  regarded  as  anceftor, 
was  prefcrved,  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  was  delivered  down,  from  race  to  race,  with  wonderful  ex- 
adnefs. 

The  bards  themfulves,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  idle.  They 
erefted  their  immediate  patrons  into  heroes,  and  celebrated  tliem  in 
their  fongs.  As  the  circle  of  their  knov/ledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  v/ere  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy  expreffions,  and 
the  manners  they  reprefent,  may  pleafe  thofe  who  undcrftand  the 
language;  their  obfcurity  and  innacuracy  would  dilguO:  in  a  tran- 
flation. — It  was  chiefly,  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the 
conipoiitions  of  Oflian,  in  my  former  and  prefent  publication.  As 
he  aded  in  a  more  extenfive  fphere,  his  ideas  are  more  noble  and 
univerfal  ;  neither  has  he  fo  many  of  thofe  peculiarities,  which  are 
only  underftood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The  other  bards 
have  their  beauties,  but  not  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which 
Oflian  excels.     Their  rhimes,  only  calculated   to  kindle  a   martial 

fplrit 
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ipirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  little  plcafuie  to  genuine  tafte. 
This  obkrvation  only  regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind ;  in 
every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  they  are  more  fuccefsful.  They  ex- 
preCi  the  tender  iiielancholy  of  defponding  love,  with  irrefiftible  fim- 
plicity  and  nature.  So  v/ell  adapted  are  the  founds  of  the  words  to 
the  fentiments,  that,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language, 
they  pierce  and  dillblve  the  heart.  Succefsful  love  is  exprefled  witli 
peculiar  tendernefs  and  elegance.  In  all  their  compofitions,  except 
the  heroic,  which  was  folely  calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they 
give  us  the  genuine  language  of  the  heart,  without  any  of  thofe 
affeifled  ornaments  of  phrafeology,  which,  tho'  intended  to  beautify 
fentiments,  divefl:  them  of  their  natural  force.  The  ideas,  it  is 
confcfTed,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in  another  language ;  to 
thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners  they  reprefent,  and  the 
fcenes  they  defcribe,  they  muft  afford  the  higheft  pleafure  and  fa- 
tisfadion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  dcfcription  and  fentlment,  that,  pro- 
bably, kept  Offian  fo  long  in  the  obfcurity  of  an  almoft  loft  lan- 
guage. His  ideas,  tho'  remarkably  proper  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  are  fo  contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
that  more  than  a  common  mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required,  to 
relifti  his  poems  as  they  deferve, — Thofe  v^ho  alone  were  capable 
to  make  a  tranflation  were,  no  doubt,  confcious  of  this,  "and  chofc 
rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fecret,  than  fee  him  received,  with 
coldnefs,  in  an  Engllfli  drefs. 

These  were  long  my  ov/n  fentiments,  and,  accordingly,  mv  firft 
tranflations,  from  the  Galic,  were  merely  accidental.  The  publi- 
cation, which  foon  after  followed,  was  fo  well  received,  that  I  was 

c  oblirred 
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obliged  to  promife  to  my  friends  a  larger  collection.  In  a  journey- 
thro'  the  Highlands  and  ifles,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  correfpon- 
dents,  fince  I  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
works  of  Oflian  have  come  to  my  hands.  In  the  publication  of 
laft  year  compleat  poems  were  only  given.  Unfiniflied  and  imper- 
fe£t  poems  were  purpofely  omitted  ;  even  fome  pieces  were  rejeded, 
on  account  of  their  length,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  break 
in  upon  that  thread  of  connection,  which  fubfifts  in  the  lefTer 
compofitions,  fubjoined  to  Fmgal. — That  the  comparative  merit  of 
pieces  was  not  regarded,  in  the  feledtion,  will  readily  appear  to  thofc 
who  fliall  read,  attentively,  the  prefent  colledtion. — It  is  ani- 
mated with  the  fame  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  the  fame  ftrength  of 
fentiment  is  fuftained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  appearance  in  the 
laft  coUeftion.  The  fecond  book,  and  feveral  other  epifodes,  have 
only  fallen  into  my  hands  lately.  The  ftory  of  the  poem,  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  broken 
members  of  the  piece  into  the  order  in  v/hich  they  now  appear. 
For  the  eafe  of  the  reader,  I  have  divided  it  myfelf  into  books,  at 
I  had  done  before  with  the  poem  of  Fingal.  As  to  the  merit  of 
the  poem  I  fhall  not  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  public.  My 
impartiality  might  be  fufpedted,  in  my  accounts  of  a  work,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  is  become  my  own.  If  the  poem  of  Fingal  met 
with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of  genuine  tafte,  I  fhould  alfo  hope, 
d:iat  Temora  will  not  difpleafe  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  valuable  than  Fingal, 
is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  hillory  of  the  times.  The  firft  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  its  firft  kings,  and  feveral  circumftances,  which 
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regard  Its  connexion  of  old  with  the  fouth  and  north  of  Britain, 
are  prefented  to  us,  in  feveral  epiibdes.  The  fubjedt  and  cataftrophe 
of  the  poem  are  founded  upon  fadts,  which  regarded  the  firft 
peopHng  of  that  country,  and  the  contefts  between  the  two  Bri- 
tifh  nations,  which  originally  inhabited  it. — In  a  preceding  part  of 
this  diflertation,  I  have  iliewn  how  fuperior  the  probability  of  Of- 
fian's  traditions  is  to  the  undigefted  fidllons  of  the  Irifli  bards,  and 
the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both  Irifh  and  Scotch  hif- 
torians.  "  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high 
antiquities  of  the  two  nations,  tho'  I  have  all  along  expreffed  my 
doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  deliver 
down  their  antient  hillory.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  na- 
tional fame,  arifing  from  a  few  certain  faifls,  to  the  legendary  and 
uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obfcure  antiquity.  No 
kingdom,  now  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  can  pretend  to  equal  antiqui- 
ty with  thofe  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  even  according  to  my  fyftem, 
fo  that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a  fiditious  millen- 
nium before.  This  fubjedl  I  have  only  lightly  touched  upon,  as  it 
is  to  be  difcufled,  with  more  perfpicuity,  and  at  a  much  greater 
length,  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  anti- 
quities of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  laft  colledlion  of  Oillan's  poems, 
many  infinuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts  arifen,  concerning 
their  authenticity.  I  fhall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind 
after  the  prefent  poems  fhall  make  their  appearance.  Whether 
thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  prejudice,  or  are  only  the  efFeds  of 
ignorance  of  fafts,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  determine. — To  me  they 
give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my  power  to  remove  them. 
An  incredulity  of  this  Hnd  is  natural  to  perfons,  who   confine  all 
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merit  to  their  own  age  and  coui^try.  Thefe  are  generally  the  weak- 
eft,  as  well  as  the  moft  ignorant,  of  the  people.  Indolently  con- 
fined to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow  and  circumfcribed. — It  is  ri- 
diculous enough  to  fee  fuch  people  as  thefe  are,  branding  their  an- 
ceftors,  with  the  defpicable  appellation  of  barbarians.  Sober  rea- 
fon  can  eafily  difcern,  where  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed,  with  more 
propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  effed  of  ignorance,  the  knowing,  the 
men  of  true  tafte,  defplfe  and  difmifs  it.  If  the  poetry  is  good, 
and  the  charad:ers  natural  and  ftriking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Angles  in  Juteland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths  of  Caledonia. 
That  honour  which  nations  derive  from  anceftors,  worthy,  or  re- 
nowned, is  merely  ideal.  It  may  buoy  up  the  minds  of  individu- 
als, but  it  contributes  very  little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
others. — But  of  all  thofe  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  narrow 
minds,  that  which  meafures  the  merit  of  performances  by  the  vul- 
gar opinion,  concerning  the  country  which  produced  them,  is  cer- 
tainly the  moft  ridiculous.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have 
the  courage  to  reject  it ;  and,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  a 
few  quaint  lines  of  a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatift,  if  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  would  meet  witii  more  cordial  and  uni- 
verfal  appiaufe,  than  all  the  moft  beautiful  and  natural  rhapfodies  of 
all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian  Scalders  that  ever  exifted. 

While  fome  doiibt  the  authenticity  of  the  compofitions  of  Offiaa, 
others  ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  appropriate  them  to  the  Irilh  natiorh. 
Tho'  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  fufficiently  contradidl  fo  abfurd  an 
opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the  fatisfaftionof  fome,to  examine 
the  narrow  foundation,  on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  antient  Celta,  the  Scots 
and    Irilh    are    the  moft  fimilar  in    language,    cuftoms,   and  man- 
ners.    This    argues    a   more   intimate  conoedlion    between  them, 
than  a  remote  defcent  from   the  great  Celtic  ftock.     It  is  evident, 
in  fhort,     that,    at  fome  one  period   or  other,     they  formed   one 
fociety,  were  fubjeft    to  the   fame  government,    and  were,  in   all 
refpedts,  one    and    the   fame  people.     How  they  became  divided, 
which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  does  not  fall  now 
to  be  difcufled.     The  firft  circumftance  that  induced  me  to  dilreoard 
the  vulgarly-received    opinion  of  the  Hibernian   extradion    of  the 
Scotch  nation,  was  my  obfervations  on  their  antient  language.  That 
dialeft  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  fpoken   in  the   north  of  Scotland,  is 
much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its  mother  language,   and  more 
abounding  with    primitives,  than    that   now   fpoken,    or  even  that 
which  has  been  writ  for  fome  centuries  back,  amongft  the  mofi:  un- 
mixed part  of  the  IriOi  nation.     A  Scotchman,  tolerably  converfant 
in  his  own  language,  underftands  an  Irilh  compofition,  from  that 
derivative  analogy  v/hich   it  has  to  the  Galic  of  North-Britain.     An 
Irilhiman,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  ftudy,  can  never 
underftand  a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. — This  affords  a  proof, 
that  the  Scotch  Galic  is   the   moft   original,  and,  confequently,  the 
language  of  a  more  antient  and  unmixed  people.     The  Iridi,  how- 
ever backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  antiquity,  feem  inadvertently  to   acknowledge  it,    by  the  very 
appellation  they  give  to  the  dialed:  they  fpeak. — They  call  their  own 
language  Gaelic  Eirinach,  i.  e.  Caledonian  Irijh,  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  call  the  dialed  of  Noah-Britain   a  Cbaelic,  or  the  Cale- 
danian  tongue,  emphatically.     A  circumftance  of  this  nature  tends 
more  to  decide  which  is  the  moil:  anti  .m   nation,   than   the  united 
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teftimonics  of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  fcnachies,  who, 
perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots  from  Spiin  to  Ire- 
land, till  feme  one  of  them,  more  learned  than  the  reft,  difcovered, 
that  the  Romans  called  the  ftrft  Iberia,  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On 
fuch  a  ni'^ht  foundation  were  probably  built  thofe  romantic  lidions, 
concerning  the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  the  poems  pu- 
bliftied  under  the  name  of  Ofiian,  are  not  of  Irifli  compofition. 
The  favourite  chimsra,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country  of  the 
Scots,  is  totally  fubverted  and,  ruined.  The  ficlions,  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  that  country,  which  were  forming  for  ages,  and  grow- 
ing, as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  fucceflive  fenacbies  and 
jileas,  are  found,  at  laft,  to  be  the  fpurious  brood  of  modern  and 
ignorant  ages.  To  thofe  who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irifli  are,  of 
their  pretended  Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  fufficient,  that 
poems,  fo  fabverfive  of  their  fyftem,  could  never  be  produced  by 
an  Hibernian  bard. — But  when  we  look  to  the  language,  it  is  fo 
different  from  the  Irifh  dialedl,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
think,  that  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scotch  pea- 
fant,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to  Oflian  were  vvrit  in 
Ireland. 

Th'^,  Dretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Oflian  proceed  from  another  quar- 
ter. There  are  handed  down,  in  that  country,  traditional  poems, 
concerning  the  Fiona,  or  the  heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  This 
Fion,  fay  the  Irifti  annalifts,  was  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland, 
in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third  century.  Where  Keating  and 
OTlaherty  learned,  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  miltia  fo  early,  is 
not  eafy  for  me  to  determine.     Their  information  certainly  did  not 
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come  from  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  Fion.  I  have  juft  now,  in 
my  hands,  all  that  remain,  of  thofe  compofitions;  but,  unluckily 
for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very 
modern  period.  Every  ftanza,  nay  almoft  every  line,  affords  ftrik- 
ing  proofs,  that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  allu- 
fions  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  (b 
many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one  could  dream 
of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romantic  tafte, 
which  prevailed  two  ages  ago. — Giants,  enchanted  caftles,  dwarfs, 
palfreys,  witches  and  magicians  form  the  whole  circle  of  the 
poet's  invention.  The  celebrated  F/(J«  could  fcarcely  move  from  one 
hillock  to  another,  without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being  entangled 
in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witches,  on  broomfticks,  were  con- 
tinually hovering  round  him,  like  crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  enchant- 
ed virgins  in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  fhort,  Fion,  great  as  he 
was,  had  but  a  bad  fort  of  life  of  it. — Not  only  had  he  to  engage 
all  the  mifchiefs  in  his  own  country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him, 
aflifted  by  magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by  kings,  as  tall  as 
the  main-maft  of  a  firft  rate. — It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
Fion  was  not  inferior  to  them  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleacb,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  nihoir 
An  d'uifge  o  Lubhair  na  fruth. 

«♦  Fion,  fays  the  Irilli  bard,  fometimes  placed  one  foot  on  the  moun- 
tain Cromleacb,  his  other  foot  on  the  hill  of  Crommal,  and,  in  that 
pofiticn,  wafhed  his  hands,  in  the  river  Lubar,  which  ran  thro'  the 
intermediate  vaiJey."     The  property  of  fuch  a  monfter  as  th|s  Fion, 
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I  fhould  never  have  difputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himleif, 
in  the  poem,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him 
to  Scotland, 

FioN   o  Ai.BiN,  fiol  nan  boich. 
F 1  o  N  from  Albion,  ;  \ice  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  v.ontradi>fl  the  authority  of  a  bard,  at  tiiis  dif- 
tance  of  time,  I  lliould  have  given,  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enor- 
mous Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or 
fome  other  celebrated  name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia, 
whofe  inhabitants,  now  at  lealT:,  are  »ot  remarkable  for  their  fta- 
ture. 

If  Fion  Avas  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  his  heroes  had  alfo 
other  extraordinary  properties.  In  iveight  all  thefofis  ofjhangers  yield- 
ed to  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal  j  and  for  hardnefs  of  /kull,  and,  per- 
haps, for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant  Ofcar  flood  unrivalled  and  alone^ 
plTian  himfelf  had  many  fingular  and  lefs  delicate  qualilications,  than 
playing  on  the  harp  ;  and  the  brave  Cuchullin  was  of  fo  diminutive 
a  fize,  as  to  be  tr.ken  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gi- 
gantic Swaran.  To  illullirate  this  fubjeiTt,  I  fliall  here  lay  before 
the  reader,  the  hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Irilli  poeius,  concerning 
Fion  Mr.c  Comnal.  A  tranflation  of  thefe  pieces,  if  well  executed, 
might  afford  fatisfaclion  to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth,  from  obfcurity,  the 
p.oems  of  my  own  country,  has  afforded  ample  employmciit  to  me ; 
befides,  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  abihties,  to  undertake  fuch  a 
work.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  public,  of  com- 
mitting blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tranllating  thejanguage  of  my 
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own  country,  and  that  before  any  tranflation  of  mine  appeared  *. 
How  the  gentleman  came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  1  committed 
them,  is  not  caly  to  determine  ;  if  he  did  not  conclude,  that,  as  a 
Scotfman,  and,  of  courfe,  defcended  of  the  Milefian  race,,  I  might- 
have  committed  fome  of  thofe  overfights,  Vvhich,  perhaps  very  un- 
juftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifli  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona, 
it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac  Conmal  flouridied  in  the  reign  of  Cormac, 
which  is  placed,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the 
third  century.  They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286, 
yet  his  fon  Oflian  is  made  cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who 
preached  the  goipel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  age. 
Ollian,  tho',  at  that  time,  he  mufl  have  been  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years  of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  become  wife  to 
the  faint.  On  account  of  this  family  connexion,  Patrick  of  the 
FJciIms,  for  fo  the  apoftle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the 
poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  Oflian,  and  in  hearing 

*  la  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ift  December,  1761,  appeared  the  following 

Advertifement : 

Speedily  will  be  publiflied,  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  kingdom,  who  hath  been,  for 
fome  time  paft,  employed  in  tranflating  and  writing  Hiflorical  Notes  to 

FINGAL,        A      Poem, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irifli  or  Erfe  language.  In  the  preface  to  which,  the  tranflator, 
who  is  a  perfedl  mafler  of  the  Irifh  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  antient  IriOi  or  Scotch;  and,  therefore,  moft  humbly  intrcats  the  pub- 
lic, to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fhort  time,  as  he  will  fet  forth  all 
the  blunders  and  abfurdities  in  the  edition  now- printing  in  London,  and  fliew  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Englilb  tranflator,  in  his  knowlege  of  Irifh  grammar,  not  underfland- 
ing  any  part  of  that  acciderice. 
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the  great  aftions  of  his  family.  The  iliint  fometimes  threw  ofF  the 
auflerity  of  his  profefTion,  drunk  freely,  and  had  his  foul  properly 
warmed  with  wine,  in  order  to  hear,  with  becoming  enthufiafm, 
the  poems  of  his  father-in-law.  One  of  the  poems  begins  with  this 
piece  of  ufeful  information. 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur. 
Gun  Satim  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  Ojjian  mhic  Fhiorit 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is,  Teantach  mor  ?ia  Fiona.  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory  with  the  battle  cf  Lora,  one  of 
the  poems  of  the  genuine  OlTian.  The  circumftances  and  cata- 
ftrophe  in  both  are  much  the  fame ;  but  the  Irijh  OJJian  difcovers 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronifm.  After  de- 
fcribing  the  total  route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with 
this  remarkable  anecdote,  that  none  of  the  foe  efcaped,  but  a  few, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This 
circumftance  fixes  the  date  of  the  compofition  of  the  piece  fome 
centuries  after  the  famous  croifade;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet 
thought  the  time  of  the  croifade  fo  antient,  that  he  confounds  it 
with  the  age  of  Fingal. — Erragon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is 
often  called, 

Riogh  Lochlin  an  do  (hloigh. 
King  cf  Denmark  of  fwo  nations ^ 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, a  circumflance  which  brings  down  the  date  of  the  pi^ce  to 

an 
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an  sera,  not  far  remote.  Modern,  however,  as  this  pretended  Of- 
fian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before  the  Irifh  had  dreamed  of  ap- 
propriating Fion,  or  Fingal,  to  themfelves.  He  concludes  the  poem, 
vi'ith  this  refledion  : 

Na  fa9;ha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n'  arni. 
Eragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as, 

**  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming  Avords,  avoided  the 
equal  conteft  of  arms  (fingle  combat)  no  chief  fliould  have  after- 
wards been  numbered  in  Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion  fhould 
no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervation  is  Cath-cahhra^ 
or,  T^he  death  cf  Ofcar.  This  piece  is  founded  on  the  fame  flory 
which  we  have  in  the  firfl:  book  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the 
author  of  Cath-cabhra  of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman,  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  poem  confifts,  he 
puts  the  following  expreffion  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albin  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach.— — 
Albion  "where  I  'was  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almoft  all  the  incidents  in  the  firfl:  book  of  Te- 
mora. In  one  circumfl:ance  the  bard  differs  materially  from  Offian. 
Ofcar,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by 
his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a  profped:  of 
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the  fea.     A  fleet  appeared  at  a  diftance,  and  the  hero  exclaims  wltK 

joy. 

Lolngeas  mo  fhean-athair  at'  aa 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain^ 
O  Albin  na  n'  ioma  ftuagh. 

"  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with  aid  to  our  field, 

from  Albion  of  many  waves!" The  teftimony  of  this  bard  is 

fufficient  to  confute  the  idle  fidlions  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  ; 
for,  tho'  he  is  far  from  being  antient,  it  is  probable,  he  flouriflied 
a  full  century  before  thefe  hiftorians. — He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  a  much  better  chriftian  than  chronologer ;  for  Fion,. 
tho'  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  devoutly  re- 
commends the  foul  of  his  grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Duan  a  Gharibh  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irifli  poem  in  high  repute. 
The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  its  propriety  of  fentiment,  might 
have  induced  m.e  to  give  a-  tranflation  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expec- 
tations of  feeing  it  in  the  colleftion  of  the  Irifli  Oflian's  poemj, 
promifed,  more  than  a  year  lince,  to  the  public.  The  author  de- 
fcends  fometimes  from  the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low  and  inde- 
cent dcfcription  ;  the  laft  of  which,  the  Irifli  tranflator,  no  doubt, 
will  choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  original. — In  this  piece 
Cuchullin  is  ufed  with  very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called, 
the  dog  of  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title  of  the 
redoubtable  Cuchullin,  the  moft  renowned  of  Irifli  champions,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or 
commander,  fignifies  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  laft,.  as  the. 
niofi:  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 
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The  fubjeft  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  epic  poem 
©f  Fingal.  Garibh  Mac-Starn  is  the  fame  with  Ofiian's  Swaran, 
the  fori  of  Starno.  His  fingle  combats  with,  and  his  vidlory 
overall  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting  ths  ce/el^rated  Jog  of  Tara' 
i.  e.  CuchuUin,  afford  matter  for  two  hundred  lines  of  tolerable 
poetry.  Gariba^  progrefs  in  fearch  of  Cuchullin,  and  his  intrigue 
with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet 
to  extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is  true, 
makes  Cuchullin  a  native  of  Ireland ;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he 
calls,  the  guiding  Jiar  of  the  "women  of  Ireland.  The  property  of 
this  enormous  lady  I  fhali  not  difpute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But, 
as  he  fpeaks  with  great  tendernefs  of  the  daughters  of  the  convent, 
and  throws  out  fome  hints  againft  the  Englhli  nation,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  genealogy  of  Cuchullin, 

Another  Irifh  Ofllan  (for  there  were  many,  as  appears  from 
their  difference  in  language  and  fentiment)  fpeaks  very  dogmati- 
cally of  Fion  Mac  Comnal,  as  an  Irifliman.  Little  can  be  faid  for 
the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy  of  fentiment. 
The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epifodes  may,  at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fio;i,  happened 
to  be  threatned  with  an  invafion,  by  three  great  potentates,  the 
kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and  France.  It  is  needlefs  to  infift  up- 
on the  impropriety  of  a  French  invafion  of  Ireland;,  it  is  fufficient 
for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion,  upon- 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  invafion,  fent  Ca-olt,  Ofilan, 
and  Ofcar,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  apprehended,  the 
enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the  worff  choice  of  a  fcout  that 
could  be  made,  for,  brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of 
falling  very  often  afleep  on  his  poft,    nor   was  it  pofiible  to  awake 
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him,  without  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  dafhing  a  large 
flone  againrt  his  head.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  very 
unfortunately,  was  afleep.  Offian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the 
method  of  wakening  him,  and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  flone,  as 
the  Icfs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tuUoch  gun  chri',  &c. 

"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone,  and  llruck  it  againfl:  the  hero's 
head.  The  hill  fhook  for  three  miles,  as  the  ftone  rebounded  and 
rolled  away."  Ofcar  rofe  in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  defired 
him  to  fpend  his  rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  fo  good  pur- 
pofe,  that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.  The  con- 
federate kings  advanced,  notwithllanding,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow 
pafs,  poffeffed  by  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  This  name  is  very  fig- 
nificant  of  the  fingular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it.  Ton- 
iofal,  tho'  brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that,  when  he  fat 
down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred  men  to  fet  him  up- 
right on  his  feet  again.  Luckily  for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  the 
hero  happened  to  be  ftanding  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he 
gave  fo  good  an  account  of  them,  that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found 
little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil  among  his  foldiers. 

All    thefe  extraordinary  heroes,    Fion,  Offian,  Ofcar  and  Ca- 
olt,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 

The  forts  of  Erin  of  blue  feel. 

Neither 
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Neither  (hall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him:  He  has  my 
confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  I 
(hall  only  fay,  that  they  are  different  perlbns  from  thofe  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Scotch  poems  j  and  that,  tho'  the  ftupenduous 
valour  of  the  firfl:  is  fo  remarkable,  they  have  not  been  equally 
lucky  with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
that  FioN,  who  lived  fome  ages  before  St.  Patrick,  fwears  like  a 
very  good  chriftian  : 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cq/e. 
By  God,  ivho  Jhaped  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line  quoted,  Offian', 
who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  feems  to  have  underftood  fomething 
of  the  Englifh,  a  language  not  then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more 
fanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am,  might  argue, 
from  this  circumftance,  that  this  pretendedly  Irifh  Offian  was  a 
native  of  Scotland ;  for  my  countrymen  are  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  an  exclufive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. . 

From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a  compleat  idea 
of  the  Irifli  compoiitions  concerning  the  Fiona.  The  greateft  part 
of  them  make  the  heroes  of  Fioriy 

Siol  Alb  IN  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

'The  race  of  Albion  of  many  frths. 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  the  truth  is,  that 
their  authority  is  of  little  confequence  on  either  fide.  From  the  in- 
flances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  very 
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modern  period.  The  pious  ejaculations  they  contain,  their  allufiony 
to  the  maniiers  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Had  even  tlie  authors  of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allufions  to  their 
own  times,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  poems  could  pafs  for  ancient,  in 
the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  coaverfant  with  the  Iridi  tongue. 
The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted  and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
EngliHi,  that  that  language  muft  have  made  conuderable  progrels  iu 
Ireland  before  the  poems  were  writ. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifh  bards  begun  to  appropri- 
ate Oman  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the  Englifli 
conqueft,  many  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averfe  to  foreign  yoke, 
either  aftually  were  in  a  flate  of  hoftility  with  the  conquerors,  or  at 
leaft,  paid  little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots,  in  thofe 
ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in  cordial  friendiliip  with 
the  Engiilli.  The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  language,  the  tradi- 
ons  concerning  their  common  origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to 
do  with  the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  Iriih  nations.  As  the  cuftom  of  retaining 
bards  and  fenachies  was  common  to  both  j  fo  each,  no  doubt,  had 
formed  a  fyftem  of  hiftory,  it  matters  not  how  much  foever  fabalous, 
concerning  their  refpective  origin.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the 
times,  to  reconcile  the  traditions  of  both  nations  together,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  deduce  them  from  the  fame  original  flock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time,  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  ancient  language,  and  the  tradi- 
tional hiitory  of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  feveral  concurring  circumftances, 
into  ti:ie  kft  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarijfm.     The  Irilli,  who, 

for 
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for  fome  ages  before  the  coiiqueft,  had  pofl'efTed  a  competent  fliare 
of  that  kind  of  learning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their  own  fidlions  on  the  ignorant 
Highland  fenachics.  By  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders, 
with  their  long  lift  of  Heremonian  kings  and  heroes,  they,  without 
contradiftion,  affumed  to  themfelves  the  charafter  of  being  the  mo- 
ther-nation of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was  efta- 
bliftied  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of  the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  af- 
terwards, for  want  of  any  other,  was  univerlally  received.  The  Scots,  of 
the  low-country,  who,  by  lofing  the  language  of  their  anceftors,  loft, 
together  with  it,  their  national  traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the 
hiftory  of  their  country,  from  Irifli  refugees,  or  from  Highland  fena- 
chies,  perfuaded  over  into  the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

These  circumftances,  are  fir  from  being  ideal.  We  have  re- 
maining many  particular  traditions,  which  bear  teftimony  to  a  fadl, 
of  itfelf  abundantly  probable.  What  makes  the  matter  inconteftible 
is,  that  the  antient  traditional  accounts  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the 
Scots,  have  been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Tho'  a  few 
ignorant  fenachies  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own  opinion,  by 
the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Irifti  tale,  it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate,  from 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own  national  traditions.  Thefe 
traditions  afterwards  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  con- 
tinue totally  unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  extradl  af 
the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  writers,  ftrangers  to  the  an- 
tient language  of  their  country,  preferved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  fo  improbable  a  ftory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  Irifti  be- 
came acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  their  country,  the  comDofi- 
tions  of  Oflian.  The  fcene-of  many  of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland, 
fuggefted  firft  to  them  a  hint,  of  making  both  heroes  and  poet  na- 
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tives  of  that  Illand.  In  order  to  do  this  effeiSlually,  they  found  it 
neceffary,  to  rejedt.the  genuine  poems,  as  every  line  was  pregnant 
with  proofs  of  their  Scotch  original,  and  to  drefs  up  a  fable,  on  the 
fame  fubj eft,  in  their  own  language.  So  ill  qualified,  however,  were 
their  bards  to  cftedluate  this  change,  that  amidfl  all  their  defires  to 
make  the  Fiona  Iriihmen,  they  every  now  and  then  call  SiolAlhin.  It 
was,  probably,  after  a  fucceffion  of  ibme  generations,  that  the 
bards  had  effrontery  enough  to  eftablifli  an  Irifli  genealogy  for  Fion, 
and  deduce  him  from  the  Milefian  race  of  kings.  In  fome  of  the 
oldeft  Iridi  poems,  on  the  fubjed,  the  great-grand-father  of  Fion  is' 
made  a  Scandinavian  j  and  his  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Lochlin 
NA  BF.UM;  /.  e.  the  race  of  Lochlin  of  ivounds.  The  only  poem 
that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to  Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is 
evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  j  for,  if  I  miftakc 
not,  it  mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo  famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  fubjeft,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than  it  deferves  j 
but,  a  difcuffion  of  the  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Offian,  was  become 
in  fome  ineaiure  neceffary.  If  the  Irifli  poems,  concerning  the  Fi- 
ona, (hould  appear  ridiculous,  it' is  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  they 
are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the  poems  of  other  nations,  at  that  period. 
On  other  fubjecfls,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a  genius  worthy 
of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that 
they  were  monftrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and  their 
elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  or  renowned,  abound  with 
•fuch  beautiful  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and  wild  harmony  of  num- 
bers, that  they  become  more  than  an  attonement  for  their  errors,  in 
every  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe  pieces,  depend 
fo  much  on  a  certain  ciiriofa  felicitas  of  expreffion  in  the  original, 
that  they  mufc  appear  much  to  difad vantage  in  another  language. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  poem  that  ftands  firft  in  this  collection  had  its  name 
from  Temora,  the  royal  palace  of  the  firft  Irifh  kings 
of  the  Caledonian  race,  in  the  province  of  Ulfier. 


A 

Critical    DISSERTATION 

O  N     T  H  E 

POEMS    OF    OSSIAN, 

THE 

SON      OF      F   I    N    G    A    L. 


AMONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient  ftate  of 
nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than  their  poems  or  fongs. 
Hiftory,  when  it  treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  feldom 
very  inftrudlive.  The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in  every  country,  are 
involved  in  fabulous  confuiion ;  and  though  they  were  not,  they 
would  furnilli  few  events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of 
fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious  fpedacle ;  and  the  moft  natural 
pidlures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of 
nations.  Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
hiftory  of  fuch  tranfadions  as  a  rude  age  can  afford.  The  hiftory  of 
human  imagination  and  paftion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  artlefs 
ages;  difcovering  what  objeils  they  admired,  and  what  pleafures 
tb.ey  purfued,  before  thofe  refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  place, 
which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the  tranfadions,  but  diiguife 
ihe  manners  of  mankind. 

B  Befides 
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Befides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have  with  philofophical 
obfei'vers  of  liaman  natare,  they  hare  another  with  pcrfons  of  tafte. 
They  promife  fome  of  thehigheft  beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Ir- 
regular and  vmpoliflied  we  may  cxpecft  the  produdions  of  unculti- 
vated ages  to  be ;  but  abounding,  at  the  fame  time,  with  that  en- 
thutiafm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of  poetrv. 
For  many  circurnftances  of  thofe  times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are 
favourable  to  the  poetical  fpirit.  That  ftate,  in  which  human  nature 
fhoots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other  improvements,  certainly 
encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and  pallion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered  and  difperfed,  in  the 
miuft  offolitary  rural  fcenes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their 
chief  entertainment.  They  meet  with  many  objedls,  >to  them  new 
and  flrange  ;  their  wonder  and  furprize  are  frequently  excited  ;  and 
by  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their  unfettled  ftate 
of  life,  their  paflions  are  raifed  to  the  utmolf.  Their  paffions  have 
nothing  to  reftrain  them:  their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check  it. 
They  difplay  themfelves  to  one  another  without  difguife;  and  con- 
verfe  and  ad  in  the  uncovered  fimplicity  of  nature.  As  their  feelings 
are  ftrong,  fo  their  language,  of  itfelf,  aflumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  defcribe  every  thing  in  the  ftrongefi:  co- 
lours;  which  of  coiirfe  renders  their  fpeech  pivturefque  and  figura- 
tive. Figurative  language  owes  its  rife  chiefly  to  twocaufes;  to  the 
want  of  proper  names  for  objects,  and  to  the  influeiice  of  imagina- 
tion and  paffion  over  the  form  of  expreflion.  Both  thele  caufes  con- 
curr  in  the  infancy  of  fociety.  Figures  are  commonly  confidered  as 
artificial  modes  of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  ftate.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
truth.  Pvlen  never  have  ufed  i'o  many  figures  of  ftyle,  as  in  thofe 
rude  ages,  when,  befides  the  power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fup-- 
geft  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for  the  ideas 
they  would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  circumlocu- 
tion, metaphor,  comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubflituted  forms  of  ex- 
preilion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  American 
chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more 
bold  metaphorical  fljle,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure 
to  ufe  in  an  Epic  poem. 

5 
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In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  manners  of  m:n  on- 
clergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy  tlian  to  fiirightUnefs  and 
fubliniity.  As  the  world  advances,  the  underftanding  gains  ground 
upon  the  imagination ;  the  underftanding  is  more  exerclfed ;  the 
imagination,  leis.  Fewer  ol^eds  occur  that  are  new  or  lurprizing. 
Men  apply  themfelves  to  trace  the  caufes  of  things;  they  correct 
and  refine  one  another;  they  fubdue  or  difguife  their  paflions ;  they 
form  their  exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  ftandard  of  politencls 
and  civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to  method  and 
rule.  Language  advances  from  fterility  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the 
fjme  time,  from  fervour  and  enthuGafm,  to  corrednefs  and  preci- 
fion.  Style  becomes  more  chafte  ;  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs 
of  the  world  in  this  refpedt  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age  in  man. 
The  powers  of  imagination  are  moll:  vigorous  and  predominant  in 
youth  ;  thofe  of  the  underftanding  ripen  more  flowly,  and  often  at- 
tain not  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence> 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagina:ion,  is  frequently  moft  glow- 
ing and  animated  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety.  As  the  ideas  of  our 
youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar  pleafure  on  account  of  their 
livelinefs  and  vivacity  ;  fo  the  moft  ancient  poems  have  often  proved 
the  greateft  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe :  and  how- 
ever paradoxical  fuch  an  aflertion  may  feem,  yet,  in  a  qualified 
fenfe,  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never  converfed  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers;  but  even  their  ordinary  language  would  in 
ancient  times,  for  the  reafons  before  afligned,  approach  to  a  poeti- 
cal flyle  ;  and  the  firft  compofitions  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  beyond 
doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems ;  that  is,  compofitions  in 
which  imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed  into  fome  kind 
of  numbers,  and  pronounced  with  a  mufical  modulation  or  tone. 
Mufick.  or  fong  has  been  found  coa^val  with  fociety  among  the 
moft  barbarous  nations.  The  only  fubjeds  which  could  prompt 
men,  in  their  firft  rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  compofi- 
tions of  any  length,  were  fuch  as  naturally  afiumed  the  tone  of 
poetry ;  praifes  ot  their  gods,  or  of  their  anceftors ;  commemora- 
tions of  their  own  warlike  exploits ;  or  lamentations  over  their  mif- 
fortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  other  compofitions, 
except  fongs  or  poems,  could  take  fuch  hold  of  the  imagination  and 
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memory,  as  to   be  pr^fervcd   by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down 
from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expcifl  to  find  poems  among  the  antiquities  of  all 
nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  extenfive  fearch  would  difcover 
a  certain  degree  of  refemb'.ance  among  all  the  moft  ancient  poetical 
prcdudions,  from  whatever  country  they  have  proceeded.  In  a 
fimilar  ftate  of  manners,  fimilar  objefts  and  paffions  operating  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp  their  produdtions  with  the 
iame  general  charafler.  Some  diveinty  will,  no  doubt,  be  occa- 
fioned  by  climate  and  genius.  But  mar.kind  never  bear  fuch  re- 
fembling  feature?,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety.  Its 
fubfeqneiit  revolutions  give  rife  to  the  principal  diftindions  among 
nations;  and  divert,  into  cliannels  widely  ft parated,  that  current  of 
human  genius  and  manners,  which  delcends  originally  from  one 
fpring.  What  we  have  been  long  accufbomed  to  call  the  oriental 
vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earlieft  poetical  produdions 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Eaft,  is  probably  no  more  oriental  than 
occidental;  it  is  charafteriftical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country  ;  and 
belongs,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of 
this  the  works  of  Offian  feem  to  furnifh  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjedl  leads  us  to  invefligate  the  ancient  poetical 
remains,  not  fo  much  of  the  eaft,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  of  the  northern  nations ;  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic 
poetry  has  any  refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are 
about  to  confider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name  we 
ufually  comrrehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a  people  alto- 
gether fierce  and  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  igno- 
rance of  the  liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earlieft  times,  had' 
their  poets  and  their  fongs.  Their  poets  were  diftinguidied  by  the 
tide  of  SciilJcrs,  and  their  f  jngs  were  termed  I'i/cs.*     Saxo  Gram— 

maticus, 

*  Ola-js  Wormiuj,  in  the  appendix  to  invention,  he  fays  exprefly,  that  among 
his  TreatiTe  de  Literatura  Runica,  lias  all  thefe  meafures,  rhyme,  or  correfpon- 
given  a  ;;ariicul;r  account  of"  the  Guthic  dence  of  final  fyllabies,  was  never  em- 
poetry,  commonly  called  Runic,  from  ployed.  He  anaiyfes  the  ftruclure  of  one. 
Rums,  which  fignifies  the  Gothic  letters,  of  thefe  kinds  of  verfc,  that  in  which  the 
He  informs  us  that  there  vvrre  no  fewer  poem  of  LoJbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is 
than  136  different  heads  of  meafure  or  written;  which  exhibits  a  very  fingulaj 
verfe  ufcJ  in  their  Vyjh  ;  and  though  we  fpecies  of  harmony,  if  it  can  be  allowed 
ire  accuftonied  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  th.it  name,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme 
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maticus,  a  Danifli  Hiftorian  of  confiderable  note,  who  floi'riflied  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  informs  us  tliat  verv  many  of  thefc  fongs^; 
containing  the  ancienttraditionary  ftories  of  the  country,  were  founrf 
engraven  upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  characfler ;  feveral  of  which 
he  has  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his  Hiftory.  But  his 
verfidns  are  plainly  fo  paraphraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Ityle  and  the  meafures  of  the  Roman  poet?,  that  one 
can  form  no  judgment  frc>m  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal. A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Gothic  noetry  is 
preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book  de  Literatura  Runica.  It 
is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral  fong,  compofed  by  Rcgner  Lodbrog  ; 
and  tranflated  by  Olaus,  word  for  word,  from  the  original.  This 
Lodbrog  was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centur?, 
fiimous  for  his  wars  and  vidories  J  and  at  the  fame  time  an  emi- 
nent Scalder  or  po;t.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  ]al1  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  iu5  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed  by  ferpents.  In  this  fituation  he 
folaced  himfelf  with  rehearfing  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  flanzas,  of  ten  lines  each;  and 
every  ftanza  begins  with  thefe  words,  Pugnavimus  Enfibus,  We 
have  fought  with  our  fwords.  Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many  places  fo 
obfcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  have  fubjoined  the  whole  be- 
low, 

nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  and  Coronet,  make  the  three  correfpond- 
fjHables,  but  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  ing  letters  of  the  diftich.  In  the  firlT:  line, 
the  fyllables,  and  thedifpofition  ofthelet-  the  firft  fyllables  of  Chiiftus  and  of 
ters  In  every  fianza  was  an  equal  nnftrum  ;  in  the  fccond  line,  the  en  in 
number  of  lines :  in  every  line  fix  fylla-  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifite 
bles.  In  each  diflich,  it  was  requifite  correfpcndence  of  fyllables.  Frequent  in- 
that  three  words  fliould  begin  with  the  verfions  and  tranfpofitions  were  permitted 
fame  letter;  tv/o  of  the  correfponding  in  this  poetry;  which  would  naturally 
words  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the  dif-  follow  from  fuch  laborious  attentiotj  to 
tich,  the  third,  in  the  fecond  line.  In  the  collocation  of  words-, 
each  line  were  alfo  required  two  fyllables,  The  curious  on  this  fubjefl  may  con- 
but  never  the  final  ones,  formed  either  of  fulc  likewife  Dr.  Hicks's  Thefaurus  Lin- 
the  fame  confonanis,  or  fame  vowels,  guarum  Scptentrionalium  ;  particularly 
As  an  example  of  this  meafure,  Olaus  ,|-,e  23d  chapter  of  his  Granimatica 
gives  us  thefe  tv/o  Latin  lines,  con!}ru.";ed  Anglo  Saxonica  &  Msfo  Gothica;  where 
cxaflly  according  to  the  above  rules  of  they  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  firuc- 
lluriic  virfe;  ture  of  the  Anglo-i'axonverfe,  which  neaily- 
Chriftus  caput  noftrum  refembled  the'Cothic.  They  will  .'ind  alfo 
Coronet  te  bonis.  ^'^"^^  (pccimens  both  of  C^j;'l>^= J-nd  ^axon 
pcetry.  An  extrair,  which  Ur.  Hicks 
The  initial    latcrs  of  Chrlfius,   Caput  has  given  fro,n  the  work  of  one  of  the 
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low,  exaftly  as  he  has  publillied  it ;  and  fliall  tranflate  as  much  as 
may  give  the  Enghrti  reader  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.* 

*'  We  have  fought  with  our  fwords. — I  was  young,  when,  to- 
*'  wards  the  eaft,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we  made  torrents  of  blood 
"  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous  beafl  of  prey,  and  the  yellow- 
"  footed  bird.     There  refounded  the  hard  fteel  upon  the  lofty  hel- 

"  mets 

.  4- 

Pugn?e  fa<na  copia 

Cum  Helfingianos  poflulavimus 

Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  oflium  Viftula; 

Mucro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vulnus  uiida 

Terra  rubefa£ta  Calido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 

Gladius  findcbat  Clypeos. 


Danlfli  Scalders,  entitled,  Hervarer  Saga, 
containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead, 
may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  publiflied  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den. 


Pugnavimus  Enubus 
Haud  port  longum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  accelTimus 
Ad  ferpentis  immenfi  necem 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  mc  viruni 
Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 
Hirfutam  braccam  ob  illam  cedeni 
Cufpide  idlum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Ferro  lucidorum  ftipendiorum. 


Multum    juvenis   fui    quando    acquifivi- 

mus 
Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  fieto 
Vulnerum  amnes  avidaeferre 
Ft  flavipedi  avi 
Accepimus  ibidem  fonuerunt; 
Ad  fublimes  galeas 
Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam 
Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 
Vadavit  corvus  in  fan^uine  Caeforum. 


5- 

Mem'ni  neminem  tunc  fugifTe 
Priufquam  in  navibus 
Heraudds  in  bello  caderet 
Noii  find  it  navibus 
Alius  bare  prasftantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  poft  ilium 
Sic  attulit  priiiceps  paflim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

6. 
Exercitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
Arduaad  virorum  pe£lora 
Momordit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loiicas  fudor. 


Alte  tullmus  tunc  lanceas 

Qiiando  viginti  annos  numeravlmus 

Et  celcbrem  lau Jem  comparavimus  paflim 

Vicimus  o£to  barones 

In  oricnte  ante  Dimini  portum 

Aquitse  impetravimus  tunc  fgfficientem 

Hofpitii  funiptum  in  ilia  ftr.ige 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 

Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  aetatem. 


Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  infulas 
Sufficicntem  praedam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  aflu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mentionem 
Oriente  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 
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"  metsofmen.  The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
"  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  flain.  When  we  had  numbered 
"  twenty  years,  we  lifted  our  fpears  on  high,  and  every  where 
"  fpread  our  renown.  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  the  eaft,  be- 
"  fore  the  port  of  Diminum  j  and  plentifully  we  feafted  the  eagle 

"  ia 


Altum  mugicrunt  enfes 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eiilnus  rex  cecidit 
ProceiTimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terram  proftratorum  dimicandum 
Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 
Piduras  in  galearum  conventu 
Cervicum  muftum  ex  vulneribus 
Diffufum  per  cerebrum  fiflum. 

9- 
Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguinc 
Cum  haftam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  holmum 
Telorum  nubes  difrumpuntdypeum 
Extrufit  areas  ex  fe  metallum 
Volnir  cecidit  in  conflidu 
Non  erat  iilo  rex  major 
Casfi  difperfi  late  per  httora 
Ferae  atnpledebantur  efcam. 

10. 

Pugna  manifefte  crefcebat 

Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 

In  Flandrorum  terra 

Csepit  caruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 

Loricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armorum  mucro  olim 

Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanienam 

Multa  prasda  dabatur  feris. 

II. 
Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 
In  navibus 

Ubi  iEnclanes  vacatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequam  exercitus  caderet 

Tranfegimus  mucronum  mifiam 

In  exortu  folis 

Coaflus  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere. 


Ruit  pluvia  fangurnis  de  gladiis 
Praeccps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 
Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 
In  conf!i(3u 
Odini  Pileus  Galea 
Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 
Venenate   acutus   confperfus  fudore  fan- 
guineo. 

13- 

Tenuimus  magica  fcuta 
Alte  in  pugns  ludo 
Ante  Hiadningum  finum 
Videre  licuit  turn  viros 
Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 
In  gladiatorio  murmure 
Galea?  attritae  virorum 
Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem 
In  le<5to  juxta  fe  collocare 

14. 
Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 
Lrat  circa  matutinum  tempus 
Hominibus  neceffum  erat  fugere 
Ex  praelio  ubi  acute 
Caflidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 
In  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 

]n  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 

Vidorias  in  noftris  hominibus 

Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 

Rogvaldus  occumbere 

Ifte  venit  fummus  fuper  accipitres 

Lucius  in  gladiorum  ludo 

Strenue  jadabat  concuflbr 

Galea  fanguinis  teli.  J6. 
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*'  in  tl)at  {laughter.     The  warni   flream  of  wounds  ran  into  the 

"  ocean.     The  army  fell  before  us.     When  we  fleered  our  (hips 

"  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viflula,   we  fent  the  Helfingians  to  the 

♦'  Hall  of  Odin.     Then  did  the  fword  bite.     The   waters   were  all 

*'  one  wound.     The  earth   was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  Aream. 

"  The 


16. 
Quilibet  jacebat  tranrverfim  fupra  aliu.Ti 
Gaudebat  pugna  l^etus 
Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 
Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Convcntus  fiebat  ferri  6c  Clypel 
Marflanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedrx  fuiu 
Praeda  data  corvis. 

17- 
Bellatorem  muliuni  vidi  cadere 
Mane  ante  machsram 
Viruni  in  mucronum  diflidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 
Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatum 
Imperterritum  viuini  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hanidi 
Grifeam  loricam  fpl  ndebant  vexilla. 

18. 
Verborum  tenaces  vidi  difTecare 
Haut  ininutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  enhbcs 
Erat  per  Hebcomadx  fpacium 
Quafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 
Rubefacts  erant  naves 
Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 
Sciffa  erat  lorjca 
In  Scioldungorum  prxlio. 

ig. 
Pu!chricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 
Virginis  amatortm  circa  matutinum 
Et  confahulaticnis  am  cum  viduarum 
Erat  ficut  c.ilidum  balneum 
Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 
Nos  in  Use  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 
Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 
tiijc  ir.vertit  virorum  vitam. 


Egimus  gladiorum  ad  coedem 
Ludum  in  Lindis  infula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Fauci  potuerunt  indeJsetari 
Cecidit  multus  in  rictum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dijaniavit  carnem  cum  lupa 
Ut  fatur  inde  difcederet 
Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiofe  decidit  per  ma£lationis  tempus. 


Alte  gladius  mordcbat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurci  coloris 
Hafta  fiicabat  loricas 
Videre  licuit  in  Onlues  infula 
Per  fecula  multum  poll 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Reges  proctllerunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  infi.Iam 
Ar  vol.ns  Draco  vulnerum. 


Quid  eft  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Ltfi  ipfe  in  armorum  iiimbo 
Adveifus  collocatus  fit 
Saepe  deplorat  aetatem 
Qui  nunt|Uam  premitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 
Aquilam  zd  gladiorum  ludum 
Meticulofus  venit  nufpiam 
Cordi  fuo  ufui. 

23- 
Hoc  numero  asquum  ut  procedat 
In  contadlu  gladiorum 
J'lvenis  unus  contra  alterum 
Non  retrocedat  viraviro. 
Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virginum 
Audax  efle  in  fremitu  armorum. 

24. 
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The  fwoid  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mall,  and  clove  the  buck'ers 
in  twain.  None  tied  on  that  day,  till  among  his  ftiips  Heraudus 
fell.  Than  him  no  braver  baron  cleaves  the  fea  with  fliips;  a 
chearful  heart  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  hofl: 
threw  away  their  fliields,  when  the  uplifted  fpear  flew  at  the 
breafts  of  heroes.  The  fword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks;  bloody 
was  the  Hiield  in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  was  flain.  From 
the  heads  of  warriors  the  warm  fweat  ftreamed  down  their  ar- 
mour. The  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflands  had  an  ample 
prey.  It  were  ditiicult  to  fingle  out  one  among  fo  many  deaths. 
At  the  rifing  of  the  (un  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bodies  of 
foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  fteel-pointed  arrows. 
Loud  roared  the  fwords  in  the  plains  of  Lano. — The  virgin  long 
bewailed  the  flaughter  of  that  morning." — In  this  flrain  the  poet 
continues  to  defcribe  feveral  other  military  exploits.  The  images 
are  not  much  varied  ;  the  noife  of  arms,  the  ftreaming  of  blood,  and 


24. 

Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  fequimur 

Rams  tranrgreditur  fata  Parcarum 

Non  deflinavi  Ellas 

De  vita  exitu  meas 

Cum  ego  fanguinem  femimortuus  tegerem 

Et  naves  in  aquas  protrufi 

PaHim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Efcam  in  Scotis  finubus. 

25. 
Hoc  ridcre  me  facit  femper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevifiam  brevi 
Ex  conxavis  crateribus  craniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundis 
Verbis  ad  odini  aulam. 

26. 
Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes 
Fiiii  Afiaugs  gladiis 
Amarum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exaifte  fcirent 
Calamitdtes  noftras 
Quern  non  pauci  angues 
Venenati  me  difcerpunt 
Matrem  accepi  meis 
EiJiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 


27. 
V'alde  inclinatur  ad  hareditatcm 
Crudcle  flat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Aiiguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ella;  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  livefcet 
Sua  ira  rubefcet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Sefiionem  tranquillam  facient. 

23. 

Habeo  quinquagies 

Pfaelia  fub  fignis  facia 

Ex  belli  invitatione  &  femel 

Minime  putavi  hominum 

Quod  me  futurus  efTet 

Juvenis  diJici  mucronem  rubefacere 

Alius  rex  praeftantior 

Nos  Afae  invitabunt 

Non  eft  lugenda  mors. 

29. 
Fert  animus  finire 
Invitant  me  Dyfas 
Q^ias  ex  Othini  Aula 
Othinus  mihi  mifit 
Laetus  cerevifiam  cum  Ads 
In  fumma  fede  bibam 
Vitas  elapfse  funt  horas 
Ridens  moriar. 


ihc 
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the  feafting  the  binls  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He  mentions  the  death 
of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle;  and  the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made 
for  one  of  them  is  very  fingnlar.  A  Grecian  or  Roman  poet  would 
have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  the  wood,  bewailing  the  un- 
timely fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  fays  our  Gothic  poet,  "  when 
'•  Rogvaldus  was  llain,  for  him  mourned  all  the  hawks  of  heaven," 
as  lamenting  a  benefadtor  who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with 
prey;  "  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  ''  in  the  ftrife  of  fvvcrds,  did  the 
•'  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  fpear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  fentiments  of  the  highest  bravery  and 

contempt  of  death.     "  What  is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than 

"  death,  though  amidfi:  the  ftorm  of  fwords,  he  (land  always  ready 

**  to  oppofe  it  ?  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath   never  known 

"  diftrefs.     The  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring;  eagle  to  the 

"  field  of  battle.     The  coward,  wherever  he  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  him- 

"  felf.     This  I  efleem  honourable,  that  the  youth  Ihould  advance  to 

"  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againlf  another;  nor  man  retreat 

"  from  man.    Long  was  this  the  warrior's  higheft  glory.    He  who 

"  afpires  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremofi;  in  the  roar 

"  of  arms.     It  appears  to  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates, 

"  Seldom  can  any  overcome  the  appolnttnentofdeftiny.     Little  did 

"  I  forefee  that  Ella  *  was  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  in  that  day 

'•  when  fainting  Iconcealedmy  blood,  and  puHied  forth  my  fliipsinto 

•'  the  waves ;  after  we  had  Ipread  a  repafl:  for   the  bcalls  of  prey 

*'  throughout  the  Scottifli  bays.     But  this  makes  me  alwaj's  rejoice 

"  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are 

"  feats  prepared,  where,  in  a  fliort  time,  we  fliall  be  drinking  ale 

*'  out  of  the  hollow  llculis  of  our  enemies.     In  the  houfe  of  the 

"  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  man  laments  death.     I  come  not  with  the 

"  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.     How  eagerly  would  all  the  fons 

"  of  Aflaup^a  now  rulli  to  war,  did  tliey  know  the  diftrefs  of  their 

"  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  ferpents  tear!  I  have  given 

"  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour. 

"   1  am  fall:  approaching  to  my  end.      A  cruel  death  awaits  me  Irom 

"  the  viper's  bi'te.     A  fnake  dwells  in  the  midft  of  my  heart.     I 

"  hope  that  the  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons  fliall  yet  be  ftained  with 

"  the  blood  of  Ella.     The  valiant  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger, 

"  and  will  not  fit'in  peace.     Fifty  and  one  times  have  1  reared  the 
-'    '■•■  ,'r^.        ..    ■.-      ■='•■' 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemv  who  had  condemned  him  to  death. 

5  '  "  flardard 
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"  ftandard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the  Avord  in 
*'  blood  :  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men  would  be 
"  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddelTcs  of  death  will  now 
*'  loon  call  me;  J  muft  not  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my 
"  fong.  The  goddefles  invite  me  away;  they  whom  0('in  has  Tent 
"  to  me  from  his  haU.  1  will  fit  upon  a  lofty  feat,  and  drink  ale 
"  joyfully  with  the  goddefles  of  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are 
"  run  out.     I  will  fmile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expeft  from  a  barbarous  nation. 
It  breathes  a  mofl:  ferocious  fpirit.  It  is  wild,  hnrfli  and  irregular ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  animated  and  ftrong;  the  ftyle,  in  theorioinaJ, 
full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we  learn  from  fome  of  Olaus's  notes, 
highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Oflian,  a  very  different  fcene 
prefents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the  fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
moft  early  times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and  even  delicacy  of  fentiment,  greatly 
predominant  over  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are  melted 
with  the  fofteft  feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time  elevated  with  the 
highefl:  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generofity,  and  true  heroifm.  When 
we  turn  from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Offian,  it  is  like 
pafllng  from  a  favage  defart,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country.. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by  what  means  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  thefe  poems  ?  This  is  a 
curious  point;  and  requires  to  be  iilulhated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  v/ere  of  Celtic  original,  is  part  all  doubt. 
Their  conformity  with  the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  manners  and 
religion,  proves  it  to  a  full  demonflration.  The  Celtie,  a  great 
and  mighty  people,  altogether  diftind;  from  the  Goths  and  Teu- 
tones,  once  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  weft  of  Europe ; 
but  feem  to  have  had  their  moft  full  and  compleat  eftablidiment  in 
Gaul.  Wherever  theCeltas  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
tjers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of  their. Druids  and  their  Bards  j  the  in- 
fiitution  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  diftinclion  of  their  man- 
ners and  policy.  The  Druids  were  their  philofophers  and  priells ; 
the  Bcirds,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  adlions :  And  both 
thefe  orders  of  men,  feem  to  have  fubfiftcd  among  them,  as  chief 

C  2  .  members 
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members  of  the  ftate,  frcm  time  immemorial  *.  We  mufl:  not 
therefore  imagine  the  Celts  to  have  been  altngether  a  grofs  and  rude 
nation.  They  poffelled  from  very  remote  ages  a  formed  fyftem  of 
difcipline  and  manners,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  ard  iaft- 
ing  influence.  Ammianus  Marcelliniis  gives  them  this  exprefs  tefti- 
mony,  that  there  fiouriflied  among  them  the  ftudv  of  the  mofl  laud- 
rtble  arts ;  introduced  by  the  Bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in 
heroic  verfe,  the  gallant  actions  of  illurtrious  men;  and  by  the 
Druids,  who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the  Pythago- 
rean manner,  and  philolbphizing  upon  the  highelt  fubjedt?,  atlerted 
the  imn-jortality  of  the  human  foul  -j-.  Though  jLi'ius  Csfar  in  his 
account  of  Gaul,  does  not  exprcflv  mention  the  Bafds,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  under  the  title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends  tha?  whole  college- 
or  order ;  of  which  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  dif- 
ciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deferves  remnrk,. 
that  according  to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inftitation  firft  took  rife 
in  Britain,  and  pafied  from  thence  into  Gaid  ;  fo  that  they  who  af- 
pired  to  be  thorough  maflers  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to 
Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among  th& 
Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a  great  number  of 
verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of 
education;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe 
poems  in  writing,  but  facredly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  froin; 
race  to  roce  J. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to  their  poetry 
and  their  Bards,  that  amidll  all  the  changes  of  their  government  and 
manners,  even    long    atter   the   order  of  the  Druids   was   extincfl,. 

*  Toix.  qiZxecTuv  TLfiufAcnon  Sta(^=fcvTu;,  per  B.^rJos  Sc  Euhages  &  Draidas.     Et 

if/.    Bxcioi  Ti  }<y  ioirci?,  )^  Aoi^ioci.   B«fl-  Bardi    quidem    fortia   virorum    illuftriurrv- 

iav  ij-iv  ifAvmui  3cJ  Troirrai.    ttrabo.  lib.  4.  facia  heroicis  compofita  verfibuscum  dul- 

E'»(ri  TT^-p'  abTcK  xai   TTOiijTaii   y-iXuv,  cibus  lyras  modulis  cantitarunt.     Euhages- 

i'?  PaeiTa?  eVuxiTsnt.     Jtsx  St  just'  o'aya-  vero  ferurantes  feriem  &  fublimia  naturx 

Wi)V,  T«rc  Aif aK  SjUcifc'y,  if-r  fj-iv  J/xvio-i,  t;  pandere  conabantur.     Inter  hos,  Druidse- 

Si  ^Xa.<T(pr,f/iin,     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  5.  ingcniis  celfiorcs,'*  ut  audloritas  Pythagor?e. 

To.  ^£  axBff-jwaTa  auTi'^  fitrtv  01   xx^i-  decrevirjfodalitiisadftridliconfortiis,  quaf- 

fxcjot{ixpSoi.   ■7roir,r<ic]S'^Toirvf^u)ii<n  y.ir  tioi  ibus    altaruni    occultarumqire     lerum 

iiirf    (Taiv»'f   XfyovTfj.      Pofidonius    a[>.  ere(5)i  funt ;  &  defptclantes  humana  pro- 

AthenEcum,  1.  6.  niuitiarunt   animas    immortaks.     Ainm» 

t  Per   haec    loca   (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  Marceilinus,  1. 15.  cap.  9. 
bominibus  naulatim  excultis,  vi^uen  jiu-        ^^  Vid.  Caefar  de  bello.  Ga!l.  lib.  6. 
ilia    laudabii'nim    deilrinwum ;     inchoata 

...  ,,-..,.i  and: 
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aDti  the  national  religion  altered,  the  Bards  continued  to  HouriQi  3 
not  as  a  fct  of  ftrolling  longlters,  like  the  Greek  'Aoi^a  or  Rhapfc^ 
dills,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men  highly  refpedled  in- 
the  ftatc,  and  fupported  by  a  pubHck  eftabliflimcnt.  We  find, 
them,  according  to  the  tellimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before 
the  age  of  Augullus  Caefar  >  and  we  find  them  remaining  under  the 
fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame  fundlions  as  ot  old,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almolT:  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  both  thel'e  countries,  every  Regidui  or  chief  had 
his  own  Bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court ; 
and  had  lands  afligned  him,  which  defcended  to  his  family.  Of  the 
honour  in  which  the  Birds  were  held,  many  inflances  accur  iti 
OlTian's  poems.  On  all  important  occafions,  they  were  the  ambdffa- 
dors  between  contending  chiefs ;  and  their  perfons  were  held  facred. 
"  Cairbar  feared  to  flretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though  his  foul 
'<  was  dark. — Loole  the  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are- 
*•  the  ions  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages, 
"  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed  *." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dicted in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  fo  much 
their  ftudy  from  the  earlieft  times,  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at 
meeting  with  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement  among  them,  than 
was  at  firrt:  fight  to  have  been  expelled  among  nations,  whom  we 
arc  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  muft  obferve,  is  a 
very  equivocal  term;  it  admits  of  many  different  forms  and  degrees; 
and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  exclude  polhhed' manners,  it  is,  how- 
ever,, not  inconfiftent  with  generous  fentiments  and  tender  affec- 
tions-f.     What  degrees  of  friendfliip,  love  and  heroilm,  may  pof- 

fibly 

*P.  188.  365  and  406.     I  fhall  fubjoin  SchefRr's' 

f  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  v/hich  has 

if  anv  where,  barbarity  is  in  its  mofl  per-  the  appearance  of  being  ftricHy  literal. 
fefl  ftate.     Yet  their  hive    fongs  which         Sol,  clariflimum  cmitte  lumen  in  palu- 

Schef}er  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  dem  Orra.     Si  enifus  in  fumma  picearunj 

a  proof  that  natural  tenderncis  of  fentiment  cacumina  fcirein  nie  vifutum  Orra  palu- 

may  be  found  in  a  countTy,  into  which  the  dem,  in  ea  eniterer,  utviderem  inter  quos 

teail  glimmering  ofTcieiice  has  never  pe-  arnica  mea  eflec /lores;  omnes  ufcmdercrti' 

nctrated.     'Yo  mod  Englifh  readers -thel'e  frutices  ibi   enatos,   omiies  ramos  prasfe-- 

fongs    are   well    known    by    the    elegant  catem,  hos  vircntes  ramos.     Curium  nu- 

tfaitlktions  of  them  in  the  bpedator,  No,  bium  eirem  fecutus,  qua;  iter  fuum     I'-i- 

tuunt^ 
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fibly  be  found-to  prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of  lociety,  no  one  can  fav, 
Aftonifhintr  inftances  of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  have  fomc- 
times  appeared  :  and  a  few  characters  diftinguifiaed  by  thofa  high 
qualities,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  a  fet  of  manners  being  intro- 
duced into  the  fongsof  the  Bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and 
exalted,  according  to  the  ufual  poetical  licence,  than  the  real  manners 
of  the  country.  In  particular,  with  refpeft  to  heroifm  ;  the  great 
employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate  the  charafters, 
and  fing  the  praifes  of  heroes.     So  Lucan  ; 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 

Laudibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  asvum 

Piurima  fecurl  fuditVis  carmina  Bardi.  Pbarf.  1.  i. 

Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of  men,  who,  cultivating 
poetry  throughout  a  long  ferics  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  con- 
tinually employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  ;  who  had  all  the  poems 
and  panegyricks,  which  werecompofed  by  their  predecelTors,  handed 
down  to  them  with  care;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  outftrip 
thofe  who  had  gone  before  them,  each  in  the  celebration  of  his 
particular  hero  ;  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the  highefl:  luftre, 
and  be  adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble  r  Some  of  the  qualities 
indeed  which  diftinguifli  a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and  cle- 
mency, would  not  probably  be  the  firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occurring 
to  a  barbarous  people  :  But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  begun  to  dawn 
on  the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mind  eafily  opens  to  the 
native  reprefentaticns  of  human  perfection,  they  would  be  feized  and 
embraced  ;  they  would  enter  into  their  panegyricks ;  they  would  af- 
ford materials  for  fucceeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and   improve ; 

tuunt  verfus  paludem  Orra,  fi  ad  te  volare  catenaeve   ferreas,  qua:   duriflime  ligant? 

pofTem  alls,  cornicum  alls.     Sed  mihi  de-  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput  noilrum,  inutat 

hint  alae,  alae  querquedute,  pedefque,  an-  cogitationes  &:  fententias.     Puerorum  vo- 

ferum  pedes  plantseve  bonas,  qua  deferre  luntas,  voluntas  venti ;  juvenum  cogita- 

me  valeant  ad  te.     Satis  expectafti   diu ;  tiones,  longse  cogitationes.     Quos  fi  au- 

per  tot  die?,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis  direm  omnes,   a  via,  a  via  jufta  dccli- 

tuis  jucundiirimis,  corde  tuo  amicilTimo.  iiarem.     Unum   eft  confilium   quod   ca- 

Quod   fi  longiflime   velles  effugere,   cito  piam ;  ita  fcio  viam  recliorem  me  reper- 

tamen     te   confequerer.      Quid    fermius  turunii     Schefferi  Lappoiiia,     Cap.  25. 
validiufve  efle  poteft  quam  cuntcrti  aervi, 

they 
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they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  publick  manners. 
For  fuch  longs  as  thefe,  f\\niiliar  to  the  Celtic  warriors  from  their 
childhood,  and  throughout  their  whole  life,  both  in  war  ai:id  in 
peace,  their  principal  ciitertainment,  muft  have  had  a  very  confi- 
derable  influence  in  propagating  among  them  real  manners  nearly 
approaching  to  t^ic  poetical ;  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as 
Fingal.  Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  among  their  limited 
objedls  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advantages  which  in  a  favage 
ftate,  man  could  obtain  over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  Im- 
mortality which  they  expedted  to  receive  from  their  virtues  and  ex- 
ploits, in  the  fongs  of  bards  -f-. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry  and  Bards  in  ge- 
neral, I  (hall  next  confider  the  particular  advantages  which  Offiaa 
poflefled.  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which  en- 
joyed all  the  benefit  I  juft  now  mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry. 
The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  of  Fin- 
gal, are  fpokenof  as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently 
alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  paffage,  Ofilan  defcrlbes  himfelf  as 
living  in  a  fort  of  clafilcal  age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  for- 
mer times,  conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards ;  and  points  at  a  period 
of  darknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition. 
"  His  wcrds,"  fays  he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears ;  they 
"  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  fong 
"  arofe:}:."  Offianj  himfelf,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  me- 
lancholy which  is  fo  often  an  attendant  on  great  genius  ;  and  fuf- 
ceptible  equally  of  ftrong  and  of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a 
prorefir>.d  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may  eafily  believe,  to  all 
the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  conneded,  as  he  fliews  us  himfelf, 
in  intimate  friendlliip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a  war- 
tior  aifo  ;  and  the  fon  of  the  moft  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his 
age.  This  formed  a  conjundlion  of  circumftances,  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  relates  ex- 
peditions in  which   he  had  been  engaged ;  he  fings   of  battles  in 

f  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  the  people  ;  and  of  what  nature  he  jud::;ed 

lie   put  to   (kath   aJl   the   tVelch    bards,  that  influence  to  be.     The  Welch  bards 

This    cruel   policy   plairvly   fhews,    how  were  of  the   fame  Celtic  race  with  the 

great  an  influence  45C  itnagisred  the  fongs  Scottifh  and  Irifti. 
of  thefe  bards  to  have,  overthe  minds  of        +  P.  loi. 

which 
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'.vhich  he  had  fought  and  overcome  ;  he  had  behold  the  nicfl  illuf- 
trinus  icenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroiUTi  in  war, 
and  magnificence  in  peace.  For  however  rude  the  magnificence 
of  thole  times  may  feem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that  all  ideas  of 
magnificence  are  comparative  ;  and  that  the  age  of  Fingal  was  an 
Era  of  diftinguilhed  fplendor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal 
reigned  over  a  confiderable  territory ;  he  was  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  Roman  province ;  he  was  ennobled  by  his  viflories  and 
great  adions  ;  and  was  in  all  refpeCls  a  perfor.age  of  much  higher 
tiJgnity  than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  Clans,  who  lived  in  the 
fame  country,  after  a  inore  extenfive  monarchy  was  eftabhflied. 

The  manners  of  OlTian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from 
his  writings,  were  abundantly  favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The 
two  difpiriting  vices,  to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  decline  of 
poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy,  were  as  yet  unknown.  The 
■cares  of  men  were  few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting 
and  war  their  principal  employments;  and  their  chief  amufements, 
the  mufick  of  bards  and  "  the  feafl  of  (hells."  The  great  objedl  pur- 
fued  by  heroic  fpirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is,  to  become 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  fongs  ofbards;  and  '•  to  have 
"  their  name  on  the  four  gray  ftones.'*  To  die,  unlamented  by  a 
bard,  was  deemed  io  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  to  diflurb  their 
,ghofts  in  another  l^ate.  After  death,  they  expeded  to  follow  em- 
ployments of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on 
■earth  ;  to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  airy  deer,  and 
to  liften  to  their  praife  in  the  mouths  of  bards.  In  fuch  times  as 
thefe,  in  a  country  where  poetry  had  been  fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo 
highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among  the  race  and  luccelfion 
■of  bards,  one  Homer  lliould  arife  ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  na- 
tural happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and 
condition,  and  meeting  in  the  cour.'e  of  his  lite,,  with  a  variety  of 
incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart, 
(liould  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the 
admiration  of  niore  refined  ages  r 

The  compofitions  of  Offian  are  fo  flrongly  marked  with  charac- 
ters of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were  no  external  proof  to  fup- 
port  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  tarte,  could 
hefitate  in  referring  th.m  to  a  very  remote  ara.  There  are  four 
great  flages  through  which  men  fuccelTively  pafs  in  the  progref-  of 

fociety. 
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Ibciety.  The  firft  and  earlieft  is  the  life  of  hunters ;  pafturage  fuc- 
ceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  rootj  next,  sgri- 
culture  ;  and  laftly,  commerce.  Throughout  Ofilan's  poems,  v.e 
plainly  find  ourfelves  in  the  tirll  of  thefe  periods  of  (ociety  ;  during 
which,  hunting  was  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and  the  principal 
method  of  their  procuring  fubfiftence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed 
wholly  unknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a 
divorce*;  but  the  allufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many;  and 
of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  No  cities  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  the  territories  of  Fingal.  No  art  is  mentioned  except  that  of  work- 
ing in  iron.  Every  thing  prefents  to  us  the  moft  fimple  and  un- 
improved manners.  At  their  feafts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own 
repaft  ;  they  fat  round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  lifted 
their  locks,  and  whiftled  through  their  open  halls.  Whatever  was 
beyond  the  neceflaries  of  life  was  known  to  them  only  as  the  fpoil  of 
the  Roman  province;  "  the  gold  of  the  ftrr,nger;the  lights  of  the 
"  ftranger  j  the  fteeds  of  the  ftranger,  the  children  of  the  rein  -f-.'' 

This  reprefentation  of  Ofllan's  times,  muft  ftrike  us  the  more,  as 
genuine  and  authentick,  when  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of  later 
date,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  preferved  in  one  of  his  notes.  It 
is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  reprefented  as  pafling  the  evening  in  the 
houfe  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  feparately  giving  his  defcription 
of  the  night  +.  The  night  fcenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  author  has 
plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Offian  :  But  he  has  allowed 
fome  images  to  appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of  fociety.  For 
we  meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and  cows  feek- 
ing  flielter,  the  fhepherd  wandering,  corn  on  the  plain,  and  the 
wakeful  Innd  rebuilding  the  fliocks  of  corn  which  had  been  over- 
turned by  the  tempeft.  Whereas  in  Oflian's  works,  from  beginning 
to  end,  all  is  confident ;  no  modern  allufion  drops  from  him  ;  but 
every  where,  the  fame  face  of  rude  nature  appears ;  a  country 
wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peopled.     The 

*  P.  31.  litter;  and  the  gems  mentioned  in  the  de- 

t  The  chariot  of  Cuchullin  has  been  fcription,  are  no  other  than  the  Ihiiiing 

thought  by  fome  to  be  reprefented  as  more  ftones  or  pebbles,  known  to  bs  frequently 

magnificent  than  is  cohfittent  with  the  po-  found  along  the  weflern  coall  of  Scotliind. 

verty  of  that  age;  in  Book  I.  of  Fingal.         1  P.  253. 

Eut  this  cliariot  is  plainly  only   a  horfe- 
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grafs  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath,  the  thlftle  with  irs 
beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landfcapes.  "  The  defart,." 
fays  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods  and  deer."  * 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfaftions,  is  no  wider  than  fuits  fuch 
an  age:  Nor  any  greater  diveruty  introduced  into  charadters,  than 
the  events  of  that  period  would  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bo- 
dily ftrength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Contentions  arife,  as  is 
ufual  among  favage  nations,  from  the  flighteft  caufes.  To  be  af- 
fronted at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to  a 
feaft,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  carried  away  by  force  -, 
and  the  whole  tribe>  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  rife  to  avenge  the 
wrong.  The  heroes  lliow  Fchnement  of  fentiment  indeed  on  feve- 
ral  occafions,  but  none  of  manners.  They  fpeak  of  their  pait  ac- 
tions with  freedom,  boall:  of  their  exploits,  and  fing  their  own 
praife.  In  their  battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets  or  big- 
pipes,  were  not  known  or  ufed.  They  had  no  expedient  for  giving 
the  military  alarms  but  ftriking  a  fliield,  or  raifing  a  loud  cry:  And 
hence  the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a 
neceff^ry  qualification  of  a  great  general ;  like  the  f:or,v  ayxScg  MsyiXuo^ 
of  Homer.  Of  military  difcipline  orfkill,  they  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  deftitute.  Their  armies  fcem  not  to  have  been  numerous  j 
their  battles  were  diforderly  ;  and  terminated,  for  the  moil  part,  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  v/refliingof  the  two  chiefs  -,  after  which,  "  the 
"  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace,  and  the  battle  ceafed  along  the 
*'  field  f." 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  greateft 
antiquity.  No  artful  tranfitions  ;  nor  full  and  extended  connection 
of  parts  J  fuch  as  we  find  among  the  pcets  of  later  times,  when  or-' 
der  and  regularity  of  compofition  were  more  ftudied  and  known  j 
but  a  llyle  always  rapid  and  vehement  ;  in  narration  concife,  even 
to  abruptnefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circumftanccs  to  be  fupplied  by 
the  reader's  imagination.  The  language  has  all  tliat  figuraiive  caft, 
which,  as  I  before  fliewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplined  ima- 
gination, partly  the  fVerility  of  language,  and  the  want  of  proper 
terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the  early  fpeech  of  nations;  and 
in  feveral  refpeds,  it  cairies  a  remarkable  relemblance  to  the  ftyle 

»  Page  78.  t  P2£e  140. 
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of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  deferves  particuhr  notice,  as  one  of  the 
moil:  genuine  and  decifive  chara(flcis  of  antiquity,  that  veiy  few  ge- 
neral terms  or  abfira<3;  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  co!- 
ledlion  of  Offian's  works.  The  ideas  of  men  at  fir  ft,  were  all  p.u- 
ticular.  They  had  not  words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions. 
Thefe  were  the  confequence  of  more  profound  refiedtion,  and  lon- 
ger acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of  fpecch.  OfTian, 
accordingly,  almofb  never  exprcffes  himfelf  in  the  abflrad:.  His 
ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  objcifts  he  faw  around  him. 
A  publick,  a  community,  the  univerle,  were  conceptions  beyond 
his  fphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which  he  has  oc- 
calion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  fimile,  are  for  the  mod  part 
particularized ;  it  is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  dorm  of  the  fea  of  IVIal- 
raor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode  of  expreffion, 
which  whilft  it  is  charaderilHcal  of  antient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time 
highly  favourable  to  defcriptive  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons,  per- 
fonification  is  a  poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  Offian.  In- 
animate objedls,  fuch  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he  fometimes  per- 
fonifies  with  great  beauty.  But  the  pcrfonifications  which  are  fo 
familiar  to  later  poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  reft  of 
that  clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard.  Thefe  were  modes  of 
conception  too  abftradl  for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of  them  too,  {o  nice 
and  delicate,  of  the  mofl  early  times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of 
thefe  poems  out  of  queftion.  Efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  impolture  in  this  cafe,  it  mufi:  have  been  con- 
trived and  executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  }  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manufcripts,  and  by  the 
teftimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  witnefll-s,  concerning  the  uncon- 
trovertible tradition  of  thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced. 
Now  this  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for  a- 
com'pofition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  fuppoled  to  have  en- 
joyed in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thoufand  years  before. 
To  fuppofe  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  well 
know  the  Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  there  fliould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  fuch 
exquifitc  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of 
hiftory,  as  to  diveft  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  manners  or  his  own 

D  2  ajr^. 
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age,  and  to  give  us  a  juft  and  natural  pldure  of  a  flate  of  fociety 
ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years  j  one  who  could  fupport  this  counter- 
feited antiquity  through  fuch  a  large  coUedlion  of  poems,  without 
the  leafl  inconfiftency  ;  and  who  poflclTcd  of  all  this  genius  and  art, 
had  at  the  lame  time  the  felf-denial  of  concealing  himfclf,  and  of 
afcribing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  impof- 
ture  being  detected  ;  is  a  fuppofition  that  tranfcends  all  bounds  of 
credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circumdances  to  be  attended  to, 
flill  of  greater  weight,  if  poflible,  againfl:  this  hypothefis.  One  is, 
the  total  abfence  of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  -,  for  which  the 
tranflator  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account,  on  the 
footing  of  its  being  the  work  of  Offian.  The  Druidical  fuperfti- 
tion  was,  in  the  days  of  Oflian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extindion  ; 
and  for  particular  reafons,  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal ;  whilft 
the  Chriftian  faith  was  not  yet  eftablilhed.  But  had  it  been  the 
work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  chriftianity  were  familiar  from 
his  infancy  ;  and  who  had  fuperadded  to  them  alfo  the  bigotted  fu- 
perftition  of  a  dark  age  and  country  ;  it  is  impoflible  but  in  fome  paf- 
fage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared.  The  other 
circumftance  is,  the  entire  filence  which  reigns  with  refpeift  to  all  the 
great  clans  or  families,  which  are  now  eftabliOied  in  the  Highlands. 
The  origin  of  thefe  feveral  clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient:  And 
it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is  no  paflion  by  which  a  native  High- 
lander is  more  diftinguiflied,  than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  andjea- 
loufy  for  its  honour.  That  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  a  work  re- 
lating to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  fliould  have  inferted  no  cir- 
cumftance which  pointed  out  the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcer- 
tained  its  antiquity,  or  increafed  its  glory,  is  of  all  fuppofitions  that 
can  be  formed,  the  moft:  improbable  ;  and  the  lilence  on  this  head, 
amounts  to  a  demonftration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the 
preknt  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Aflurning  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain,  that  the  poems 
now  under  confideration,  are  genuine  venerable  monuments  of  very 
remote  antiquity  -,  I  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  upon  their  ge- 
neral fpirit  and  flrain.  The  two  great  charadteriftics  of  Ollian's 
poetry  are,  tenderncfs  and  fublimity.     It  breathes  nothing  of  the 
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gay  and  chearful  kind;  an  nir  of  folemnlty  aiid  fericvifnefs  is  difTufcd 
over  the  whole.  Oflian  is  perhaps  the  only  poet  who  never  re- 
laxes, or  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amufinsj  ftrain;  which 
I  readily  admit  to  be  no  fmall  dil'advantage  to  him,  with  the  bulk  of 
reader?.  He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high  region  oFthe  grand  and 
the  pathctick.  One  key  note  is  ftruck  at  the  beginning,  and  fun- 
ported  to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced,  but  what  is  per- 
fedtly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  or  melodv.  The  events  re- 
corded, are  all  ferious  and  grave;  the  fcenery  throu'diout,  wild  and 
romantic.  The  extended  heath  by  the  fea  fhore  ;  the  moujitain 
fliaded  v;ith  mift;  the  torrent  milling  through  a  folitary  valley ;  the 
fcattered  oaks,  and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mois  ;  all 
produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great 
and  e::traordinary  events.  We  find  not  in  Oflian,  an  imagination 
that  fports  itfelf,  and  drefl'es  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  tlie  fancv. 
His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deferves  to 
be  ftiltd,  The  Poetry  cf  the  Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with 
noble  fentiments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  paffions;  a  heart  that 
glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and  pours  itfelf 
forth.  Offian  did  not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers 
and  critics.  He  fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  fong.  His  de- 
light was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flouriflied  ; 
to  recall  the  affeding  incidents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell  upon  his  paft 
wars  and  loves  and  friendfliips ;  till,  as  heexprelTes  it  himfelf,  "  the 
"  light  of  his  foul  arofe  ;  the  days  of  other  years  rok  before  him  ;" 
and  under  this  true  poetic  infpiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no 
wonder  we  fliould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his  ftrains,  the 
powerful  and  ever-pleafing  voice  of  nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni 


Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calcfcimus  i!lo. 

It  is  neceffary  here  toobferve,  that  the  beauties  of  Offian's  writings 
cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  given  them  only  a  fingle  or  a 
hafty  perufal.  His  manner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets, 
to  whom  we  are  moft  accuftomed  ;  his  ftyle  is  fo  concife.  and  fo 
much  crowded  with  imagery  ;  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in 
accompanying  the  author ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  fi.-fl:  apt  to 
be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleakd.  His  poems  require  to 
be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  ;  and  then  it 

is 
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\i  impofilble but  bis  beauties  mull:  open  to  every  reader  wbo  Is  capa- 
ble of  fenfibility.  Thofe  who  have  tlic  higheft  degree  of  it,  will  re- 
lilli  them  the  niofl. 

As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  whofe  manner,  and 
whol'e  times  come  the  nearell  to  OHJan's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run 
a  parallel  in  fome  inllances  between  the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard. 
For  though  Homer  lived  more  than  a  thoufand  vears  before  Olfian, 
it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  Hate  of  fociety,  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  refembling  times.  The  Greek  has  in  feveral 
points,  a  manifetl;  fuperioritv.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  in- 
cidents ;  he  poifefles  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas  ;  has  more  diverlity 
in  his  charaders ;  and  a  much  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
It  was  not  to  be  expeded,  that  in  any  of  thele  particulars,  Oflian 
could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where  fociety 
was  much  farther  advanced  ;  he  had  beheld  many  more  objedts ; 
cities  built  and  flourifliing ;  laws  inftituted  ;  order,  difcipline,  and 
arts  begun.  His  field  of  obfervation  was  much  larger  and  more 
fplendid  ;  his  knowledge,  of  courfe,  more  extenfive  ;  his  mind 
alfo,  it  fliall  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But  if  OlTian's  ideas 
and  objefts  be  lefs  diverfified  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all, 
however,  of  the  kind  fittefl  for  poetry :  The  bravery  and  generofity 
of  heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of  friends,  pa- 
rents, and  children.  In  a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the  events 
that  happen  be  few,  the  undiffipated  mind  broods  over  them  more  ; 
they  flrike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the  pafiions  in  a  higher  degree ; 
and  of  confequence  become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  genius, 
than  the  fame  events  when  fcattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more 
varied  adion,  and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  chearful  and  fprightly  poet  than  OfHan.  You 
difcern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  whereas  Oflian  uniformly 
maintains  the  gravity  and  folemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in 
a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  different  fituations  in 
which  they  lived,  partly  perfonal,  and  partly  national.  OlTian  had 
furvived  all  his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy  by  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  But  befides  this,  chenrfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many 
bleflings  which  we  owe  to  formed  fociety.  The  folitary  wild  flate 
is  always  a  ferious   one.     Bating  the  fudden  and  violent  burils  of 

mirdi. 
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mirth,  which  fometimes  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feaUs ;  the 
Javage  American  tribes,  have  been  noted  by  all  travellers  for  their 
gravity  and  taciturnity.     Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity  may  be  alfo 
remarked  in  Oflian.     On  all  occafions  he  is   frugal  of  his  words  j 
and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a  defcription,  than  is  juil 
fufficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.     It  is  a 
blaze  of  lightning,  which  flalhcs  and  vaniflies.     Homer  is  more  ex- 
tended in  his  defcriptions ;  and  fills  them  up  with  a  greater  variety 
of  circum fiances.     Both  the  poets  are  dramatick  ;  that  is,  they  in- 
troduce their  perfonages  frequently  fpeaking  before  us.     But  Offiarv 
is  concife  and  rapid  in  his  fpeeches,  as  he  is  in  every  other  thing. 
Homer,  with  the  Greek   vivacity,  had  alfo  feme  portion  of  the 
Greek  loquacity.     His  fpeeches  indeed  are  highly  charaderilfical ; 
and  to  them  we  are  much  indebted  for  that  admirable  difplay  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.     Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in 
thefe  ;  feme  of  them  trifling ;  and  feme  of  them  plainly  unfeafon- 
able.     Both  poets  are  eminently  fublime;  but  a  difference  may  be 
remarked  in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.     Homer's  fublimity  i& 
accompanied  with  more  impetuofity  and  fire  ;  Oliian's  with  more  of 
a  folemn  and  awful  grandeur.     Homer  hurries  you  along  ;  Oilian 
elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  aflonifhment.     Homer  is  mofl  fublime  in 
adions   and  battles ;  Offian,  in  defcription  and  fentiment.     In  the 
pathetick,  Homer,  when  he   chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power; 
but  Oflian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and  has  the  chara^fter 
of  tendernefs  far  more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.     No  poet 
knew  better  how  to  feize  and  melt  the  heart.     With  regard  todio-- 
nity  of  fentiment,  the  pre-eminence  muft  clearly  be  given  to  Ofiian. 
This  is  indeed  a  furpriling  circumflance,  that  in  point  of  humanity,, 
magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard 
fliould  be  diftinguiflaed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  but  even  thole  of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far 
behind  by  thofe  of  Offian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius  and  fpirif  of  our  au- 
thor, I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view,  and  more  accurate  examina- 
tion of  his  works :  And  as  Fingal  is  the  moff  confiderable  poem  in 
this  collection,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refufe  the  title  of 
an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  every  little  particular, 
exadly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  were  the 
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mere  rqucamiflinefs  and  pedantry  of  crlticifm.  Examined  even  ac-- 
cording  to  Ariftotle's  rules,  it  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  effential 
requifites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  ;  and  to  have  feveral  of  them  in 
fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firft  view  to  raife  our  aftonifhment  on  finding 
Oflian's  compofition  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  But  our  aftonifliment  will  ceafe,  when  we  confider  from 
what  fource  Ariflotle  drew  thofe  rules.  Homer  knew  no  more  of 
the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Offian.  But  guided  by  nature,  he  com- 
pofed  in  verfe  a  regular  ftory,  founded  on  heroic  adions,  which  all 
porterity  admired.  Ariftotle,  with  great  fagacity  and  penetration, 
traced  the  caufes  of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferved  what  it 
was  in  Plomer's  compofition,  and  in  the  condudt  of  his  frory,  which 
gave  it  fuch  power  to  pleafe  ;  from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the 
rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,,  who  would  write  and  pleafe  like 
Homer ;  and  to  a  compofition  formed  according  to  fuch  rules,  he 
gave  the  name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  fyilem  arofe. 
Ariftotle  fhudied  nature  in  Homer.  Homer  and  Offian  both  wrote 
from  nature.  No  wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there  fliould  be 
fuch  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle  concerning  an  epic 
poem,  are  thefe  :  That  the  adlion  which  is  the  ground  work  of  the 
poem,  fhould  be  one,  compleat,  and  great;  that  it  fliould  be 
feigned,  not  merely  hifhorical;  that  it  fliould  be  enlivened  with 
charadlers  and  manners ;  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may  perhaps  be  aflicd, 
what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For,  according  to  M.  Bol^u,  an  epic 
poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illuflrate  fome  moral 
truth.  The  poet,  fays  this  critic,  muf'c  begin  with  fixing  on  fome 
maxim,  or  inllrudtion,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  mankind. 
He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  cne  of  JEiop's,  wholly  with  a  view  to 
the  moral ;  and  having  thus  fettled  and  arranged  f;is  plan,  Jie  then 
looks  into  traditionary  hiftory  for  names  and  incidents,  to  give  his 
fable  fome  air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedantic  no- 
tion, enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may  fafely  pronounce, 
that  he  who  fliould  compofe  an  epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who 
fliould  firft  lay  down  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  perfonages  and  adors,  might  deliver  indeed  very 
vi-i  J  found 
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found  inftrudion,  but  would  find  few  readers.  There  cannot  be 
the  leaft  doubt  that  the  firft  objed:  which  ftrikes  an  epic  poet,  which 
fires  his  geniu?,  and  gives  him  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  adion  or 
fubjed  he  is  to  celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjed  a 
poet  can  chufe  for  fuch  a  work,  but  \\  ill  afford  feme  general  moral 
inftrudion.  An  epic  poem  is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  moft  moral  of 
all  poetical  compolitions :  But  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to 
be  limited  to  fotne  common-piace  maxim,  which  may  be  gathered 
froiTi  the  ftory.  It  arifes  from  tlie  admiration  of  heroic  adions, 
which  fuch  a  compofition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  ;  from 
the  virtuous  emotions  which  the  charaders  and  incidents  raife, 
whilft  we  read  it ;  from  the  happy  imprefllcn  which  all  the  parts 
feparately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind. 
However,  if  a  general  moral  be  ftill  infifled  on,  Fingal  obvioufly 
furniflies  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Poet,  viz.  That 
Wifdom  and  Bravery  always  triumph  over  brutal  force;  or  another 
nobler  ftill ;  That  the  moft  compleat  vidory  over  an  enemy  is  ob- 
tained by  that  moderation  and  generofity  which  convert  him  into 
a  fiiend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  adion,  which,  of  all  Ariftotle's  rules, 
is  the  chief  aad  moft  material,  is  fo  ftridly  preferved  in  Fingal, 
that  it  muft  be  perceived  by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  compleat 
unity  than  what  arifes  from  relating  the  adions  of  one  man,  which 
the  Greek  critic  juftly  cenfures  as  imperfed;  it  is  the  unity  of  one 
enterprife,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  invafion  of  Swa- 
ran  :  An  enterprife,  which  has  furely  the  full  Heroic  dignity.  All 
the  incidents  recorded  bear  a  conftant  reference  to  one  end  j  no 
double  plot  is  carried  on;  but  the  parts  unite  into  "a  regular 
whole:  And  as  the  adion  is  one  and  great,  fo  it  is  an  entire  or  compleat 
adion.  For  we  find,  as  the  Critic  farther  requires,  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end;  a  Ncdus,  orintrigue  in  the  Poem;  Difficulties 
occurring  through  CuchuUin's  raflmefs  and  bad  fuccefs ;  thofe  dif- 
ficulties gradually  furmounted  ;  and  at  laft  the  work  conduded  to 
that  happy  conclufion  which  is  held  effential  to  Epic  Poetry. 
Unity  is  indeed  obferved  with  greater  exadnefs  in  Fingal.  than 
in  almoft  any  other  Epic  compofition.  For  not  only  is  unity  of 
fubjed  maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  alfo.  The  Autumn 
is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  feafon  of  the  adion  ;  and  from  begin- 

E  •  ning 
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ning  to  end  the  fcene  is  never  {hifted  from  the  heath  of  Lena, 
along  the  fea-fhore.  The  duration  of  the  adtion  in  Fingal,  is  much 
ihorter  than  in  the  Ihad  or  i^Mieid.  But  fure,  there  may  be 
lliorter  as  well  as  longer  Heroic  Poems ;  and  if  the  authority  of 
Aiiftotle  be  al fo  required  for  thi?,  he  fays  exnrefly  that  the  Epic 
compofuion  is  indtfinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  Accordingly 
the  Adion  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty-feven  days,  wLilft  that  of 
the  i^^neid  is  continued  formore  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that  grandeur-of 
fentiment,  ftyle  and  imagery,  which  ought  ever  to  diftinguifli  this 
high  fpecies  of  poetry.  The  ilory  is  conducted  with  no  fmall  art. 
Tne  Poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recita.1  of  the  beginning  cf  the 
war  with  Swaran  ;  but  haftening  to  the  main  adlion,  he  falls  in  ex- 
adly,  by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of  thought,  with  the  rule  of 
Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit 

Nee  geminobellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  mule,  for  he  acknowledged  none;  but  his  occa- 
fional  addrefles  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  etfed  than  the  invocation  of 
any  mufe.  He  fets  out  with  no  formal  propofition  of  his  fubjedl ; 
but  the  fubjed  naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  its  felf ;  the  poem 
opening  in  an  animated  manner,  with  the  fituation  of  Cuchullin, 
and  tlie  arrival  of  a  fcout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's  landing. 
Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  expeded  aflilbnce 
from  the  fhips  of  the  lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give  further  light  to 
the  fuhjedl.  For  the  poet  often  rtiov/shis  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce;  and  in  particular  the  pre- 
oaration  for  the  appearance  of  Fingal,  the  previous  expedations  that 
are  raifcd,  and  the  extreme  magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe  ex- 
pedtations,  with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  prefented  to  us,  are  all 
worked  up  with  fuch  fkillful  condud  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
poet  of  the  moft  refined  times.  Homer's  art  in.  magnifying  the 
charader  of  Achilles  has  been  univerfaljy  admired.  Oltian  cer- 
tainly flaows  no  lefs  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.     Nothing  could  be 

more 
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more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  tlie  whole  management 
of  the  lall  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  had  befought 
Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour 
of  the  day.  The  generofity  oftlicKingin  agreeing  to  tliis  propo- 
fal ;  the  majeQy  with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his  Bards,  and 
waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword  ;  his  perceiving  the  chiefs  over- 
powered by  -iuimbers,  but  loth  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of 
vittory  by  coming  in  perfon  to  their  afiillance  ;  his  fending  Uliin, 
the  Bard,  to  animate  their  courage  ;  and  at  lal!;,  when  the  din- 
ger becomes  more  prefTmg,  his  rifing  in  his  might,  and  interpofing. 
hke  a  divinity,  to  decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day  ;  are  all  cir- 
cumftances  contrived  with  fo  much  art  as  plainly  difcover  the  Cel- 
tic Bards  to  have  been  not  unpraftifed  in  Heroic  poetry. 

The  flory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  in  itfelf  as  fimplc 
as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arifes  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non concerning  a  female  flave  ;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehending 
himfelf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  afiiftance  from  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  gicat  diflrefs,  and  befeech  h.im  to  be 
reconciled  to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in  perfon,  but 
fends  his  friend  Patroclus ;  and  upon  his  being  ilain,  goes  forth  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  kills  Hedtor.  The  fubjed:  of  Fingal  is  this: 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  CuchuUin,  the  guardian  of  the 
young  King,  had  applied  for  afliflance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the 
oppolite  coaft  of  Scotland.  But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried 
by  rafh  counfel  to  encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats  -, 
and  defponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjundure.  The  battle  is 
for  fome  time  dubious ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers  Swaran  ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  Swaran's  being  the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had 
once  faved  his  life,  makes  him  difmifs  him  honourably.  Homer  it  is 
true  has  filled  up  his  llory  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  particulars 
than  Offian  ;  and  in  this  has  fliown  a  compafs  of  invention  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
Homer  be  more  circumflantial,  his  incidents  however  are  lefs  di- 
verfified  in  kind  than  thofe  of  Oflian.  War  and  blooddied  reign 
throughout  the  Iliad;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  fertility  of  Ho- 
mer's invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his  fubjefts,  that 
there  are  few  readers,  who,  before  the  clofe,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual 

E  2  fighting. 
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fighting.  Whereas  in  Offian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agree- 
able diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  heruifm,  with 
love  and  friendOiip,  of  martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be 
met  "Cvith,  perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  Epifodes  too,  have 
great  propriety  ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and  country  : 
confiding  of  the  fongs  of  Bards,  which  are  known  to  have  been  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace. 
Tbefe  fongs  are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the  Epi- 
fode  of  Duchomrnar  and  Morna,  in  the  firft  book,  which,  though 
beautiful,  is  more  unartful,  than  any  of  the  reft,  they  have  always 
fome  particular  relation  to  the  adlor  who  is  interefted,  or  to  the 
events  which  are  going  on  ;  and,  vvhilft  they  vary  the  fcene,  they 
preferve  a  fufiicient  connexion  with  the  main  fubjedl,  by  the  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  their  introdudlion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome  circumftances  of 
the  Poem,  particularly  the  honourable  difmiffion  of  Swaran  at  the 
end  ;  it  was  neceflary  that  we  Hiould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the 
hero's  ftory.  But  as  it  lay  without  the  compafs  of  the  prefent  ac- 
tion, it  could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Epi- 
fode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety,  as  if  Ariftotle 
himfelf  had  diredted  the  plan,  has  contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  fong  of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftridly  according  to  rule  j  and  is 
every  way  noble  and  pleafing.  .  The  reconciliation  of  tl>e  contending 
heroes,  the  confolation  of  CuchuUin,  and  the  general  felicity  that 
crowns  the  aftion,  footh  the  mind  •in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
form  that  paffage  from  agitation  ana  trouble,  to  perfed  quiet  and 
repofe,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  termination  of  the  Epic 
work.  "  Thus  they  pafTed  the  nigbt  in  fong,  and  brought  back 
"  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  ®n  the  heath  ;  and  (hook 
"  his  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  firft  towards  the 
"  plains  of  Lena  ;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire.  Spread 
"  the  fail,  faid  the  King  of  Morven,  and  catch  the  winds  that 
"  pour  from  Lena. — We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs ;  and  ruddied 
'*  with  joy  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean." — So  much  for  tiis 
unity  and  general  condudtof  the  Epic  adion  in  Fingal. 

Witli 
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With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubjedl  which  Ariftotle  re- 
quires that  it  fl^.ould  be  feigned  not  hiftorical,  he  inuft  not  be  un- 
derftood  (o  ftridly,  as  if  he  meant  to  exclude  all  fubjeds  which,  have 
any  foundation  in  truth.  For  fuch  exclulion  would  both  be  unrea- 
fonnble  in  itfelf;  and  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his  Iliad  on  hiftorical 
fadts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous  throughout 
all  Greece.  Ariftotle  means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  bulinefs  of 
a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annalift  of  Fadls,  but  to  embellifli  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  ufeful  fidions;  to  copy  nature,  as 
he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  preferve  a  likenefs,  but 
exhibit  their  objeds  more  grand  and  beautiful  thanthey  are  in  reality. 
ThatO;iian  has  fo'lowed  this  courfe,  and  building  upon  true  hiftory, 
has  fufficiently  adorned  it  with  poetical  ficflion  for  aggrandizing  his 
charaders  and  fads,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  queftioned  by  moft 
readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the  foundation  which  thofe  facts  and 
charaders  had  in  truth,  and  the  fhare  which  the  poet  himfelf  had 
in  the  tranfadions  which  he  records,  muft  be  confidered  as  no 
fmall  advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes  an  impreffion  on  the 
mind  far  beyond  any  fidion ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagination  be 
ever  fo  ftrong,  relates  any  events  fo feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he  has 
been  interefted  ;  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as  one  which  he  has 
feen  ;  or  draws  any  charaders  in  fuch  ftrong  colours  as  thofe  which 
he  has  perfonally  known.  It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the 
Epic  fubjed  to  be  taken  from  a  period  fo  diftant,  as  by  being  in- 
volved in  the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable. 
Though  Oilman's  fubjed  may  at  firft  view  appear  unfavourable  in 
this  refped,  as  being  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet  when  we  refled 
that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been 
tcanfaded  in  another  country,  at  the  diftance  of  many  years,  and 
after  ali  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the  adors  were  gone  off  the 
ftage;  we  Ihall  find  the  objedion  in  a  great  meafure  obviated.  In 
fo  rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were  known,  when  tra- 
dition was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what 
was  great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened  into  the  mar- 
vellous in^  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  charaders  in  an  Epic  Poem 
is  highly  eflential  to  its  merit:  And  in  refped  to    this  there  can  be 

no 
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no  doubt  of  Homer's  excelling  all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  evc" 
wrote.  But  though  Ofiian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  ar- 
ticle, he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Virgil ; 
and  has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of  human  nature  which  the 
fimple  occurrences  of  his  times  could  be  expedcd  to  furniil-i.  No 
dead  uniformity  of  charadler  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  principal  charasfters  are  not  only  clearly  diftinguiilied,  butfome- 
times  artfully  contratled  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  Offian's  he- 
roes are  like  Homer's,  all  brave ;  but  their  bravery,  like  thofe  of 
Homer's  too,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  inftance  ;  the  prudent, 
the  fcdate,  the  modcfl  and  circumfped  Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to 
the  prefumptuous,  rafli,  overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Cal- 
mar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuchullin  into  aftion  by  his  temerity  ;  and 
when  he  fees  the  bad  efted  of  his  counfels,  he  will  not  furvive  the 
difgrace.  Connal,  like  another  Ulyffes,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his 
retreat,  counfels,  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The 
fierce,  the  proud,  and  high  fpirited  Swaran  is  admirably  contrafted 
with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  generous  Fingal.  The  charader 
of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  one  throughout  the  whole  Poems.  The 
amiable  warmth  of  the  young  warrior  ;  his  eager  impetuofity  in  the 
day  of  adion  ;  his  pallion  for  fame  ;  his  fubmidion  to  his  father; 
his  tenderncfs  for  Malvina  ;  are  the  (trokes  of  a  mafterly  pencil; 
the  llrokes  are  few ;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attrads  the 
heart.  Ollian's  own  charader,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us  through  the  whole  work  a  moft 
refpedable  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  always  contemplate  with 
pleafure.  Cuchullin  is  a  hero  of  the  higheft  clafs ;  daring,  mag- 
nanimous, and  exquifitely  fenfible  to  honour.  We  become  attached 
to  his  intereft,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  diftrefs  ;  and  after 
the  admiration  raifed  for  him  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Poem,  it  is  a 
Ifrong  proof  of  Offian's  mafterly  genius  that  he  durft  adventure  to 
produce  to  us  another  hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great 
Cuchullin,  flwuld  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage ;  and  who  fhould 
rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes  above  the  reft. 

Here  indeed,  in  the  charader  and  defcription  of  Fingal,  Offian 

triumphs  almoft  unrivalled  :  For  we  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to 

fhew  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.     Homer's  Hedor  pofleffes  feve- 

ral  great  and  amiable  qualities ;  but  Hedor  is  a  fecondary  perfonage 
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in  the  Iliad,  not  the  l:ero  of  the  work.  We  fee  him  only  occa- 
fionally  ;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do  of  Fingal  ;  who 
not  only  in  the  Epic  Poem,  but  throughout  the  reil:  of  OfTian's 
works,  is  prefented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the  full 
difplay  of  a  charaftcr.  And  though  Heftor  faithfully  difcharges  his 
duty  to  his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  he  is  tincflured, 
however,  with  a  degree  of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which  prevails 
among  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him  infultingover  the 
fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  moll:  cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him,  when 
he  lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now  ; 
and  that  in  a  (liort  time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and  deprived  of 
funeral  honours,  fhall  be  devoured  by  the  Vulturs*.  Whereas  in 
the  charadler  of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities  that  can  en- 
coble  human  nature ;  that  can  either  make  us  admire  the  hero,  or 
love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes 
his  people  happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace  -j-.  He  is 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
"  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look  ;"  and  dillinguifhed  on  every  occafion, 
by  humanity  and  generofity.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foes :{:;  full  of 
affedlion  to  his  children  ;  full  of  concern  about  his  friends ;  and 
never  mentions  Agandecca,  his  firrt  love,  without  the  utmoft  ten- 
dernefs.     He  is  the  univerfal  protecflor  of  the  diflreffed  ;   "  None 

"  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal  jj." "  O  Ofcar !   bend  the  ftrong 

"  in  arms;  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  nnany 
"  tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves 
"  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  afk  thine  aid.  SoTrenmor  lived  ;  fuch 
"  Trathal  was ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fup- 
"  port  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  reded  behind  the  lightning  of  my 
<'  Iteel  §." — Thele  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to  which  he 
formed  his  grandfon.     His   fame   is    reprefentcd  as  every  where 

*  Iliad  i6.  8^0.    II.  17.  127.  general  flaughter  of  the  foes,  and  to  pre- 

f  P.  62.  vent    their  faving  themfelves  by  flight; 

%  When  he  commands  his  fons,   after  but,   like  a  wife  general,  he  commands 

Swaran  is  taken  prifoner,    to    "  purfue  his  chiefs  to  render  the  viflory  complear, 

"  the  reft  of  Lochiin,  over  the  heath   of  by  a   total  rout  cif  the  enemy  ;  that  they 

"  Lena;    that   np   vefl'el  may   hereafter  might  adveiituie  no  more  for  the  future, 

"  bound  on   the  daik-rolling  waves  of  to  fit  out  any  fl-eet  againft  him  or  his  a!- 

"  Iniftore  ;"  he  means  not  afluredly,  as  lies, 
fome  have  mifreprefented  him,  to  older  a        HP.  74.  §  P.  44. 
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fprcad ;  the  greatefl  heroes  ackno\vled2;e  his  fnperiorltv  -,  his  ene- 
mies tremble  at  his  nsme  ;  and  the  higheft  encomium  that  can  be 
bellowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  moft  exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his 
fo'jl  was  like  the  ibul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  post's  merit,  in  fupporting  fuch  a  charaiftcr 
as  this,  I  muft  obferve,  what  is  not  commoi  ly  attended  to,  th.it 
thercis  no  part  of  poetical  execution  more  difiicult,thanto  draw  a  pcr- 
fedl  charadlcr  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  diftindt  andaffectir^ri 
to  the  mind.  Some  flrokes  of  human  imperfedion  and  frailty,  are 
what  ufually  give  us  the  iljoft  clear  view,  and  the  moft  fccTible 
imprefiion  of  a  chara<9:er ;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  man,  fuch 
as  we  have  leen  ;  they  recall  known  features  of  human  nature. 
When  poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a  fault- 
lefs  hero,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before  us,  a  fort  of  vague  un- 
diftinguiftiable  charadler,  fuch  as  the  imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of, 
or  realize  to  itlelf,  as  the  objecfl  of  affedion.  We  know  how 
much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.  His  perfedl  hero,  ^neas, 
is  an  unanimated,  infipid  pcrfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to 
admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  what  Virgil  has  failed 
in,  OJian,  to  our  aftonifliment,  has  fuccefsfully  executed.  His 
Fin<i^al,  though  exhibited  without  anv  of  the  common  human  failinfrs, 
is  neverthelels  a  real  man ;  a  charadler  which  touches  and  interefts 
every  reader.  To  this  it  has  much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has 
reprefented  him  as  an  old  man ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advan- 
tage of  throwing  around  him  a  great  many  circumftances,  peculiar 
to  that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diftinifl  light. 
He  is  furrounded  with  his  family ;  he  inftrudls  his  children  in  the 
principles  of  virtue;  he  is  narrative  of  his  paft  exploits;  he  is  vene- 
rable with  the  grey  locks  of  age  ;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  mo- 
ralize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  profpedl  of 
death.  Ther-e  is  mote  art,  at  leaft  more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may 
at  firft  be  imagined.  For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  ftates  of 
human  life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  moft  pidturefque  lights. 
Middle  age  is  more  general  and  vague;  and  has  fewer  circumftances 
peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  objeft  is  in  a  fituation, 
that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  cloathed  with  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full  in 
poetical  defcription. 

Befides 
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Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupcmatural  agents  are 
often  introduced  into  epic  poetry  ;  forming  wliat  is  called  the  ma- 
chinery of  it ;  which  mod;  critics  hold  to  be  an  eiTentia!  part.  The 
innrvcllous,  it  mufl  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the 
bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for 
ftriking  and  fubhme  defcription.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  all 
poets  Ihould  ha.ve  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards  it.  Cut  I  muft  ob- 
fcrve,  that  nothing  is  more  ditriciilt,  than  to  adjufi:  properly  the 
marvellous  with  the  probable.  If  a  poet  facrifice  prcbnbility,  and 
fill  his  work,  as  Taflb  has  done,  with  extravagant  fupernatural 
icene?,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and  childlfh 
fidion ;  he  tranfports  his  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phantaf- 
tick,  vifionary  region  ;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which 
fiiould  reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which  prohabihty  is 
altogether  baniflied,  can  make  a  lafting  or  deep  impreflion.  Hu- 
man adtions  and  manners,  are  always  the  mofi:  interefling  ohjeds 
which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All  machinerv,  there- 
fore, is  faulty  which  withdraws  thefe  too  much  from  view  j  or  ob- 
fcures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fiftions.  Befides  beino- 
temperately  employed,  machinery  ought  always  to  have  fome  foun- 
dation in  popul'r  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  in- 
vent what  fyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes  :  He  mufl;  avail  him- 
felf  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  luperftitious  creduliiy  of  the 
country  wherein  he  lives  j  fo  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to 
events  which  are  mofl.  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature.' 

In  thefe  refpeds,  Oman  appears  to  me  to  have  been  remarkably- 
happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  fame  courfe  with  Homer. 
For  it  is  perfedly  abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  critics  have  done, 
that  Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  confequence  of 
profound  refledions  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer 
was  no  fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  traditionary  ftories  on 
which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  legends,  concern- 
ing the  intervention  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they 
amufed  the  fancy.  Ofiian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his 
country  full  of  ghoflis  and  fpirits  :  It  is  likely  he  believed  them  him- 
felf  J  and  he  introduced  thei:n,  becaule  they  gave  his  poems  that 
folemn  and  marvellous  call:,  which  fuited  his  genius.     This  was 
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the  only  machinery  he  could  employ  with  propriety  ;  becaufe  it  was 
the  only  intervention  of  fupernatural  beings,  which  agreed  with  the 
common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy  ;  becanfe  it  did  not 
interfere  in  the  Icaft,  with  the  proper  difplay  of  human  charadlers 
and  actions  ;  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of  the  incredible,  than  moft  other 
kinds  of  poetical  machinery  ;  and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the 
fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fnbjecl  by  an  awful  grandeur,  which  is 
the  great  defign  of  machinery. 

As  Offian's  nxythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  his  other  poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  epic  compofition.  It  turns  for  the  mofl:  part  on  the  ap- 
pearances of  departed  fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions  of 
every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  immaterial,  but  as 
thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  vifible  or  invifible  at  pleafure  ;  their 
voice  is  feeble  ;  their  arm  is  weak  ;  but  they  are  endowed  with 
knowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  feparate  ftate,  they  retain  the 
fame  difpofitions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on 
the  wind  ;  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and  piirfue  deer  formed  of 
clouds.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  continue  to  fmg.  The 
ghofts  of  departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their  former  fame. 
"  They  reft  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 
"  Their  fungs  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  fometimes  to  the 
"  ear  of  reft,  and  raife  their  feeble  voice  *."  All  this  prefents  to  us 
much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  fpirits,  as  we  find  in  the  ele- 
venth book  of  the  Odyffey,  where  Ulylles  vifits  the  regions  of  the 
dead  :  And  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghoft  of 
Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanifhes  precilely  like  one 
cf  Offian's,  emitting  a  fhrill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  like 
fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Offian's  ideas  concerning  ghofts  were 
of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but  oblerve,  that  Oflian's  ghofts  are 
drawn  with  much  ftronger  and  livelier  colours  than  thofe  of  f^omer. 
OfTian  defcribes  ghofls  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had 
feen  and  converted  with  them,  and  whofe  imagination  was  full  of 

*  See  P.  24,  27, 103,  1C7,  2iS,  254. 
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the  impreiTion  they  had  left  upon  it.     Ke  calls  up  thofe  awful  and 
tremendous  ideas  which  the 

— Simulacra  modis  pallentia  mirls, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  which,  in  Shakefcear's 
ftyle,  "  harrow  up  the  foul."  Crugal's  ghoft,  in  particular,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind,  defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever. 
Moft  poets  would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us,  that  he 
refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Crugal ;  that  his  form  and 
drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his  face  more  pale  and  fad  ;  and  that  he 
bore  the  mark  of  the  wound  by  which  he  fell.  But  OlTian  fets  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  fpirit  from  the  invifible  world  ;  diflinguiihed  by  all 
thofe  features,  which  a  ftrong  aftonhhed  imagination  would  give 
to  a  ghoft.  "  A  dark-red  flream  of  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill. 
"  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of 
"  Swaran,  flriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the 
"  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the 
<'  hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound 
"  of  his  breaft. — —The  ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  j 
"  and  his  voice  was  like  the  found  of  a  diftant  flream."  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  ftars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twinkling  through  his 
**  form,"  is  wonderfully  pidurefque ;  and  conveys  the  mofl:  lively 
impreflion  of  his  thin  and  Ihadowy  fubftance.  The  attitude  in 
which  he  is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth, 
are  full  of  that  folemn  and  awful  fublimity,  which  fuits  the  fubjedl. 
"  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  ftood  and  ftretched  his  pale  hand  over 
"  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
<'  reedy  Lego. — My  ghoft,  O  Connal !  is  on  my  native  hills  ;  but 
'*  my  corfe  is  on  the  fands  of  UUin.  Thou  fiialt  never  talk  with 
*'  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
"  blaft  of  Cromla  ;  and  I  move  like  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Connal, 
"  fon  of  Colgar  !  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the 
"  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green  Erin  fhall  fall.  Remove 
**  from  the  field  of  ghofts.— Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in 
'[  the  midft  of  the  whiftling  blaft." 

F  Z  Several 
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Several  other  nppearances  of  fpirits  might  be  pointed  out,  as 
among  the  moft  fublime  paffiiges  of  OlTian's  poetry.  The  circum- 
ftances  of  them  are  confiJerably  diverfified  ;  an.d  the  fcenery  always 
fuited  to  the  occafion.  "  Ofcar  flo\v!y  afcends  the  hill.  The  me- 
"  teors  of  night  fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent 
"  faintly  roars.  Unfreqiient  blafts  rufli  through  aged  oaks.  The 
"  half-enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.     Fee- 

"  ble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.      Ofcar  drew  his  fword." 

Nothing  can  prepare  the  fancy  more  happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that 
is  to  follow.  "  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
mighty  for:.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger,  fipported 
his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mill  of  Lano,  that  brings 
death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extin- 
guillied.  His  face  is  u'ithout  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice 
over   the  hero :    And    thrice,  the   winds  of  the   night   roared 

around.     Many  were   his   words   to    Ofcar He  flowly  va- 

nirtied,  like   a  mift  that  melts  on   the  funny  hill  *."     To  ap- 
pearances of  this   ki.nd,   we  can  find  no  parallel  among  the    Greek, 
or  Roman  poets.      They  bring  to  mind  that  noble  defcriptlon  in  the 
book  of  Job  :  "  In  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,   vvhea 
'  deep  Ileep  falleth  on  men,  fear    came  upon  me,  and    trembling, 
'  which  made  cil  my  bones  to  fhake.     Then  a  fpirit  paffed  before 
'  my  fice.     The  hair  of  my  fleHi  flood  up.     h  flood  flill ;  but  I 
'  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof.     An  im.age  was  before  mine 
*  eyes.     There  was   filence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal 
'  man  be  more  iull  than  God  .^" -f- 

As  OfTian's  fupernatural  beings  are  defcribed  with  a  furprizing 
force  of  imagination,  fo  they  are  introduced  with  propriety.  We 
have  only  three  ghofts  in  Fingal :  That  of  Crugal,  which  comes  to 
warn  the  hod:  of  impending  deflrucftion,  and  to  advife  them  to  five 
themfelves  by  retreat;  that  of  Evirallin,  the  fpoufe  of  Ollian,  which 
calls  him  to  r'.fe  and  refcue  their  fon  from  danger  ;  and  that  of 
Agandecca,  which,  jufl:  before  the  laft  engagement  with  Swaran, 
moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for  the  approaching  deilruction 
of  her  kinf  nenand  people.  In  the  other  poem-,  gholts  fumetimes 
appear  when  invoked  to  foretell  futurity;  frequently,  according  to 

*  P.  IOC,  ici.  t  Job  iv.  i3"-i7. 
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the  notions  of  thefe  times,  they  come  as  fore-runners  of  misfortune 
or  death,  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit  ;  fometimes  they  inform  their 
friends  at  a  diftance,  of  their  own  death  -,  and  fometimes  they  are 
introduced  to  hei;ihten  the  fcenery  on  fome  great  and  folemn  occa- 
fion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind  j  and  faint  light  gleams 
"  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam  ; 
"  and  fhew  their  dim  and  diftant  forms.     Comala  is  half-unfeen  on 

•'  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim*." "  The  awful 

"  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona."  -f- 

"  Fercuth  !  I  fuv  the  ghoft  of  night.  Silent  he  flood  on  tliat 
"  bai-.k  ;  his  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his 
"  tears.     An  aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought  X-" 

The  ghofls  of  flrangers  mingle  not  with  thofe  of  the  natives. 
"  She  is  feen  ;  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes 
"  are  from  the  ftrangers  land  ;  and  flie  is  flill  alone  §."  When 
the  ghoft  of  one  v.  horn  we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the 
propriety  of  the  living  charaOer  is  flill  preferved.  This  is  remark- 
able in  th.e  appearance  of  Calmar's  gholl,  in  the  poem  entitled 
The  Death  of  Cuchullin.  He  leems  to  forebode  Cuchullin's 
death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave.  Cuchullin  reproaches  him 
for  fuppoiing  that  he  could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics. 
"  Why  dofl  thou  bend  thy  daric  eyes  on  me,  ghoH:  of  the  car- 
"  borne  Calmar  !  Would'll  thou  frighten  me,  ()  Matha's  fon  ! 
"  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  iiand  was  not  feeble  in  war; 
"  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief 
"  of  Lara!  if  now  thou  doll  advife  to  tly  !  —  Retire  thou  to  thy 
"  cave  :  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghofl :  He  delighted  in  battle  ;  and 
"  his  arm  was  li';e  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Calmar  makes  no 
return  to  this  feeming  reproach  :  But,  "  He  retired  in  his  biafi: 
"  with  joy  ;  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife  ||."  This  is 
preclfely  the  ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer  v  who,  notwithflanding. 
all  the  diffatiifadlion  he  expreffes  with  his  flate  in  the  region  of  the 
dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neoptolemus  praiftd  for 
his  gallant  behaviour,  flrode  away  with  lilent  joy  to  rejoin  the  rell 
tcf  the  fhades  ^. 

•  P.  97.  fP.  SS.  t  P.  123.  §P.  1^0. 

II  P.  155.  fl  OdyfT.  Lib.  II. 
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It  is  a  great  advantage  of  OHian's  mythology,  that  it  is  not  local 
and  temporary,  like  that  of  mod  other  ancient  poets  ;  which  of 
coiufe  is  apt  to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the  fuperftitions  have  pafi';;i.l 
away  on  which  it  was  founded.  Oflian's  mythology  is,  to  fpeak 
fo,  the'mythology  of  human  nature;  for  it  is  founded  on  what 
has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  under  all 
forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  appearances  of  departed  fpirits. 
Homer's  naihinery  is  always  lively  and  amufing;  but  far  from  be- 
ing always  fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The  indecent  fquabbles 
among  his  gods,  furely  do  no  honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas 
Ollian's  machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  occafions.  It  is  indeed  ;i 
dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind  j  but  this  is  proper  ;  becaufe  co- 
incident with  the  ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and  gay 
mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  perfectly  unfuitable 
to  the  fubjects  on  which  Oflian's  genius  was  employed.  But  though 
his  machinery  be  always  folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary 
or  difmal ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  fubjecl  would  permit,  by 
thofc  pleafant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which  he  fometimes  in- 
troduces, of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thefe  are  gentle  fpirits ;  de= 
fcending  on  fun- beams;  fair-moving  on  the  plain;  their  forms 
white  and  bright ;  their  voices  fweet ;  and  their  vifits  to  men  pro- 
pitious. The  greateft  praife  that  can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a 
living  wom.an,  is  to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as  theghoftof  the  hill;  when 
''  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence  of  Morven  *." 

• "  The  hunter  lliall  hear  my  voice  from  his  booth.     He  fhall 

"  fear,  but  love  my  voice.     For  fweet  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my 
*<  friends  J  for  pleafant  were  they  to  me  -f." 

Befides  ghofts,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men,  we  find  in  Offian 
fome  inftances  of  other  kinds  of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fuperior 
nature  to  ghofts,  feem  to  be  fometimes  alluded  to,  which  have 
power  to  embroil  the  deep ;  to  call  forth  winds  and  ftorms,  and 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger  ;  to  overturn  forefis,  and  to 
fend  death  among  the  people  'I-  ^^'^^  have  prodigies  too  ;  a  fliower 
of  blood  ;  and  when  fome  difafter  is  befalling  at  a  diftance,  the 
found  of  death  heard  on  the  firings  of  Oflian's   harp  §  :  all  per- 

*  P-  J4'  +P.  212.  jVid.  P.  39,  114,  13,  102,  i8o. 

§P.i33.  168. 
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fc£ily  confonant,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations, 
but  to  the  general  current  of  a  fuperftitious  imagination  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  defcription  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called 
Bcrrathon,  and  the  afcent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves  particular  no- 
tice, as  remarkably  noble  and  magnificent.  But  above  all,  the  en- 
gagement of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  can- 
not be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing  the 
palTage,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  attention  of  eveiy  one  who  has 
read  the  works  of  Ollian.  The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  op- 
pofed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  god  ;  the  appearance  and 
the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit  ;  the  wound  which  he  receives,  and 
the  fliriek  which  he  fends  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofe 
"  upon  the  wind;"  arc  full  of  the  moft  amazing  and  terrible  ma- 
jefty.  I  know  no  paliage  more  fublimc  in  the  writings  of  any  un- 
jnfpired  author.  The  fidtioa  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero; 
which  it  does  to  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a  fic- 
tion, as  might  at  firll  be  thought.  According  to  the  notions  of 
thoi'c  times,  fupernatural  beings  were  material,  and  confequently, 
vulnerable.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity 
by  Fingal ;  he  did  not  worfliip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power ;  he 
plainly  confidered  him  as  the  God  of  his  enemies  only  ;  as  a  local 
Deity,  whofe  dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regions 
where  he  was  worfhiped  j  who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to  threaten 
him,  and  no  claim  to  his  fubmiffion.  We  know  there  are  poetical  pre- 
cedents of  great  authority,  for  fidiions  fully  as  extravagant;  and  if 
Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and  wound  in  battle, 
the  gods  whom  that  chief  himfelf  worlliiped,  Offian  iurely  is  par- 
donable for  making  his  hero  fuperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  terri- 
tory -f-. 

Not- 

f  The  fcene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  I   have  been   well    informed,    there  are 

with  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  laid  in  Iniftore,  or  many    pillars,  and  circles  of  ftones,  {li!l 

the  iflanJs  of  Orknev  ;  and  in  the  defcrip-  remaining,  known  by  the  name  of  the 

tion  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  faid,  {tones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Loden  ;  to 

p.    198.  "   A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  which  fome  degree  of  fuperftitious  regard 

"  with  all  its  echoing  wood.     On  the  top  is   annexed  to  this  day.       Thefe  iflanJs, 

"  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with   the  mofly  until  the  year  1468,  made  a  pait  of  the 

"  flone    of  power."    In  confirmation  of  DaniQi  dominions.     Their  ancient   Ian- 

Offian's  topography,  it   is  proper   to  ac-  gu-ige,  of  whichthere  areyet  fome  remains 

quaint  the  reader  that  in  thefe  iflands,  as  among  the  natives,  is  ca!i«d  the  Norfe  ^ 

&  and 
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Noiwithftanding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I  have  afcrlbed 
to  OlTian's  machinery,  1  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beautiful  and  perfedl,  had  the  author  difcovered  Ibme  know- 
ledge ot  a  fupream  Being.  Although  his  iilence  on  this  head  has 
been  accounted  tor  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  tranllator  in  a  very 
probable  manner,  yet  fi-ill  it  mull;  be  held  a  confidenible  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moft  augull  and  lofty  ideas  that  can 
embellidi  poetry  are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiuration 
of  the  univerfe  :  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  fupream  Being,  or 
at  leail  of  Tome  fuperior  powers  who  are  conceived  as  prefi  ing  over 
human  affairs,  the  folemnities  of  religious  worfliip,  prayers  pre- 
ferred, and  affiHance  implored  on  critical  occafions,  appear  with 
great  dignity  in  the  works  of  almofl:  all  poets  as  chief  ornaments  of 
their  compofitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch  religious  ideas  from 
OlTian's  poetry,  is  a  fenfible  blank  in  it;  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
ai  we  can  eafily  imagine  what  an  iiluftrious  figure  they  would  have 
made  under  the  management  of  fuch  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how 
finely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many  fituations  which 
occur  in  his  works. 

The  high  merit  of  Fingal,  as  an  Epic  Poem,  required  a  particular 
nlfcuffion.  But  though  the  art  fhown  in  conducting  a  work  of 
fuch  length  dirtinguithes  it  above  the  other  poems  in  this  collection, 
thefe,  however,  contain  particular  beauties  equal,  perhaps  iurerior, 
to  any  in  Fingal.  They  are  hiftorical  poems,  generally  of  the  ele- 
giac kind;  and  plainly  difcover  themfeives  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fame  author.  One  confiftent  face  of  manners  is  every  where  pre- 
fented  to  us  ;  one  fpirit  of  poetry  reigns ;  the  maflerly  hand  of 
OlTian  appears  throughout;  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  ftyle ; 
the  faine  ftrong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame  glowing 
fenfibility  of  heart.  Beildes  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  compo- 
fitions of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a  certain  unity  of  fubjecl  which 

anj  is  a  t'ialcct,  not  of  the  Ci;luc,  but  u(  rations    and    evocations  fiom    the   dead, 

the  Scandinavian  tongue.      The  manners  which  were  the  favo'Jiite    fuhjecls  of  the 

and  thefuperftitionsof  the  inhabitants,  are  old  Runic  poetry.     They  have  ni.;ny  tra- 

qiiite  diftinft  from  thofe  of  ihe  Highlands  ditions   among    them   of  wars  in  former 

and  weilcrn  ifles  of  Scotland.     Their  an-  times  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  weilern 

cient  fongs  too,  are  of  a  different  ftrain  and  iflands. 
chaiader^  turning  upon  m.igical  incan- 

very 
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very  happily  conneds  all  thele  poems.  They  form  the  poetical  hifrory 
of  the  age  of  Fingal,  The  fame  race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  tnet 
with  in  the  Epic  poem,  CuchuUin,  Ofcar,  Connal  and  Gaul  return 
again  upon  the  ftage  j  and  Fingal  himfslfis  always  the  principal 
figure,  prefcnted  on  every  occalion,  with  equal  m.agnificence,  nay 
riling  upon  us  to  the  laft.  -The  cicumftances  of  Ofiian's  old  age 
and  blindnefs,  his  furviving  all  his  friends,  and  his  relating  their 
great  exploits  to  Malvina,  the  fpoufe  or  miftrefs  of  his  beloved  fon 
Ofcar,  furnifli  the  fineft  poetical  fituations  that  fancy  could  deviie 
for  that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Offian's  poetry. 

As  each  of  thefe  poems  have  their  particular  merit,  there  might 
be  room  for  examining  them  feparately,  and  for  lliowing,  in  many 
inftances,  what  art  there  is  in  the  condudl  and  difpofition  of  the 
incidents,  as  well  as  what  beauty  in  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments. 
Carthon  is  a  regular  and  highly  finiOied  piece.  The  main  ftory  is 
very  properly  introduced  by  Cleffammor's  relation  of  the  adventure 
of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introdudion  is  finely  heightened  by  Fingal's 
fong  of  mourning  over  Moina ;  in  Vv'hich  Oflian,  ever  fond  of 
doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to  diftinguifh  him,  for 
being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this 
occafion,  when"  his  thoufand  Bards  leaned  forwards  from  their 
"  feat?,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King,"  is  inferior  to  no  paflage 
in  the  whole  book ;  and  with  great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth, 
as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity  of  the  ftrain,  is  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  Hero's  charafter.  Temora  is  the  opening  of  an  Epic 
Poem,  which  appears  to  be  equal  in  every  refpedt  to  Fingal.  The 
contraft  between  the  charafters  of  Cathmar  and  Cairbar,  the  death 
of  Ofcar,  and  the  affaflinatibn  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  are  fuch 
interefting  fcenes,  as  give  the  greateft  reafcn  to  wifli  the  recovery 
of  the  fequel.  In  Darthula  are  aflembled  almofl  all  the  tender 
images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  :  Friendfliip,  love,  the 
afFedions  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers,  the  diftrefs  of 
the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of  the  young.  The  beautiful 
addrefs  to  the  moon,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  thence  to  the  fubjeft,  mod  happily  prepare  the  mind  for 
that  train  of  affedting  events  that  is  to  follow.  The  ftory  is  regular, 
■d?amatic,  interefting  to  the  laft.  He  who  can  read  It  without  emo- 
tion may  congratulate  himfelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  being  completely 
G  armed 
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armed  againfl  fympathetic  forrovv.  As  Fingal  liad  no  occalion  of 
appearing  in  the  adtion  of  this  poem,  Oiiian  makes  a  very  artful 
traiifnion  from  his  narration,  to  what  was  pafTing  in  the  halls  of 
Selma.  The  found  heard  there  on  the  ftrings  of  his  harp,  the  con- 
cern which  Fingal  fhows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
ghofls  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  Heroes  falling  in  adiftant  land, 
are  introduced  with  great  beauty  of  imagination  to  increafe  the  fo- 
lemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  moft  fublime  dignity;  and  has  this  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  chearful  in  the  fubjedt,  and  more  happy  in 
the  cataftrophe  than  moft  of  the  other  poems :  Though  tempered 
at  the  fame  time  with  epifodes  in  that  ftrain  offender  melancholy, 
which  fcems  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  OlTian  and  the  Bards  of 
his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed,  by  high  generofity  of 
fentiment.  This  is  carried  fo  far,  particularly  in  the  refufal  of 
Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  fleeping  foe;  and  of 
Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young 
warriors,  as  to  recall  into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  Chivalry ; 
fome  refemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by  other 
incidents  in  this  coUedlion  of  Poems.  Chivalry,  however, 
took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote  from  thofe  of 
OiTian  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that  the  one  could  have  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  other.  So  far  as  Chivalry  had  any  real 
exiftence,  the  fame  military  enthufiafm,  which  gave  birth  to 
it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days  of  Offian,  that  is,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  rifing  ft^te,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame  caufe, 
very  naturally  produce  effeds  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  minds  and 
manners  of  men.  So  far  as  Chivalry  was  an  ideal  fyftem  exifting 
only  in  romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  furprlfing,  when  we  refledl 
on  the  account  before  given  of  the  Celtic  Bards,  that  this  ima- 
ginary refinement  of  heroic  manners  fhould  be  found  among  them, 
as  much,  at  leaft,  as  among  the  Trobadores,  or  flrolling  Provengal 
Bards,  in  the  loth  or  nth  century;  whofe  fongs,  it  is  faid,  firft 
gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  fo  long  a 
time  enchanted  Europe  f .     Offian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry 

\  Vid.  Huetius  de  origine  fabjlarum  Romanenfium, 

1  and 
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and  generofity  of  thofe  fabulous  knights,  without  their  extravagance; 
and  his  love  icenes  have  native  tendernefs,  without  any  mixture  of 
thofe  forced  and  unnatural  conceits  which  abound  in, the  old  roman- 
ces. The  adventures  related  by  our  poet  which  rcfcmble  the  moft 
thofe  of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow  their  lovers  to 
war  difguifed  in  the  armour  of  men  ;  and  thefe  are  (o  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of  the  moft  interelling  fituationsi 
one  beautiful  inftance  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and 
another  in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  nature.  In  the  abfence 
of  her  lover  Gaul,  Hie  had  been  carried  off  and  raviflied  by  Dun- 
rommath.  Gaul  difcovers  the  place  where  flie  is  concealed,  and 
comes  to  revenge  her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments 
and  the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  defcribed  with 
fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does  the  greateft  honour 
both  to  the  art  and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author ;  and  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined  age.  The  condud:  of 
Croma  muft  ftrike  every  reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and  beau- 
tiful. We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  A^alvina,  which  is 
related  in  the  fucceeding  Poem.  She  is  therefore  introduced  in 
perfon ;  "  Che  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  ;  fhe  feels  the  flut- 
"  tering  of  her  foul  j"  and  in  a  moft  moving  lamentation  addreffed 
to  her  beloved  Ofcar,  fhe  finws   her  own   Death  Song.     Nothing 

■II-  O  O 

could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to  footh  and  comfort  her,  than 
the  ftory  which  Offian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave  Fovar- 
gormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced;  his  praifes  are  fung;  and 
the  happinefs  is  fet  before  her  of  thofe  who  die  in  their  youth, 
"  when  their  renown  is  around  them ;  before  the  feeble  behold 
"  them  in  the  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Oflian's  genius  appear  to  greater  advantage, 
than  in  the  concluding  poem  of  the  whole  colkdion,  "  The  laft 
"  found  of  the   Voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  masftis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Prxfago  queritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

G  2  The 
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The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  fubjedl:.  Every 
thing  is  full  of  that  invifible  world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  be- 
lieves himfdlf  no\v  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prcfents 
itfclf  to  his  view  j  "  he  fees  the  cloud  that  ihal!  receive  his  ghoft  ; 
"  he  beholds  the  mift  that  fliall  form  his  robe  when  he  appears  on- 
"  his  hill ;"  and  all  the  natural  objefts  around  him  feem  to  carry 
the  prefages  of  death.  "  The  thiftle  fliakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.. 
"  The  flower  hang>  its  heavy  head — it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered 
"  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near, 
"  and  the  blaft  that  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvina's  deaith  is 
hinted  to  him  in  the  moft  delicate  manner  by  the  fon  of  Alpin. 
His  lamentation  over  her,  her  apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the  habitation 
of  heroes,  and  the  introdudion  to  the  ftory  which  follows  from  the 
mention  which  Ofiian  fuppofes  the  father  of  Malvina  to  make  of 
him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  Poetry. 
*'  And  doft  thou  remember  Offian,  O  Tofcar  fon  of  Comloch  ? 
"  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many  ;  our  fwords  went  together 

"  to  the  field." Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  end  his 

fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  oi'  that  Malvina,  of 
whom  his  heart  was  now  fo  full  ;  and  wiio,  from  firft  to  laft,  had. 
been  fuch  a  favourite  objedt  throughout  all  his  poems. 

But  as  a  feparate  difcuflion  of  the  merit  of  each  of  the  poems  in 
this  coUcdlion  would  lead  us  too  far,  I  flaall  content  myfelf  with 
making  fome  obfervations  on  the  chief  beauties  of  our  author  under 
the  general  heads  of  Defcription,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diflinguiflied  by  his  talent 
for -defcription  -f.  A  fecond  rate  writer  difcerns  nothing  new  or  pe- 
culiar in  the  objedl  he  means  to  defcribe.  His  conceptions  of  it  are 
vague  and  loofe  ;  his  expreflions  feeble ;  and  of  courfe  the  objeft  is 
prefented  to  us  indiftindlly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true 
Poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes :  he  catches 
the  dillinguifliing  f<:atures  ;  he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  j 
he  places  it  in  luch  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagination,  which 

t  Seethe  rules  of  poeiical  defcription  excellently  illuflrated  by  lord  Kaim?,  in  his 
Elements  of  Ciitici:hi,  vol.  lii.  chap.  21.  Of  n.irration  and  defcription. 

firft 
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£ift  receives  a  ftrong  impreUion  of  the  objed: ;  and  then,  b)'  a  pro- 
per lelection  of  capital  pidurefque  circumftances  employed  in  dc- 
fcribing  it,  tranfaiits  that  imprcffion  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  others.  That  Ollian  pofleffes  this  defcriptive  power  in 
a  high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  effeft  which  his 
defcriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of  thofe  who  read  iiim 
with  any  degree  of  attention  and  tafte.  Few  poets  are  tnore  inte- 
rtfting.  We  contra<5t  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  principal 
heroes.  The  characters,  the  manners,  the  face  of  the  country  be- 
come familiar  ;  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his 
ghofts :  In  a  word,  whilft  reading  him,  we  are  tranfported  as  into 
a  new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objedts  as  if  they  were  all^real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  fsyeral  infcances  of  exquifite  painting  in 
the. works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  inftance  as  the  fcenery  with 
which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is  there 
prefented  to  us  -f  ;  the  defcription  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  in 
the  fame  book  ||  j  and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon  j;.  "  I 
•'  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The 
"  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  j  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
"  heard  no  more.  The  flream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
"  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhook  there  its  lonely 
'*  head  :  The  mofs  whiftled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out 
"  from  the  windows  j  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 
"  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moinaj  filence  is  in 
"  the  houfe  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  alfo  can  be  more  natural 
End  lively  than  the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  de- 
fcribes  how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  affedtcd  him  when  a 
child  :  "  Have  I  not  feen  the  fillen  Balclutha  ?  And  fliall  I  feaft 
"  with  Comhal's  Ton  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the 
"  midft  of  my  father's  hall !  I  was  young  and  knew  not  the  caufe 
"  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed  mine 
"  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  walls:  I  often  looked  back 
*«  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when 
"  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen 
"  walls.  My  figh  arofe  with  the  morning  ;  and  my  tears  defcended 

i  P.  '72,  I?}.  II  P-  •3i.  t.  P.  132- 
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"  with  nit^ht.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againft  the 
"  children  of  my  foes?  And  I  will  fight,  O  Bard!  I  feel  the 
"  ftrength  of  my  foul  -f."  In  the  fame  poeni,  the  affembling  of 
the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had  been  warned  of  feme  impending 
danger  by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed  with  lo  many 
piclurcfque  circumftances,  that  one  imagines  himfclf  prefent  in  the 
aflembly.  "  The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he 
*'  forefaw  the  death  of  his  people.  Ke  came  in  filence  to  his  hall, 
"  and  took,  his  father's  fpear;  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The 
"  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked  in  filence  on  each  other, 
"  marking  the  eyes   of  Fingal.     They  favv  the  battle  in  his  face. 

"  A  thoufand  fiiields  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arm?  ;  and 

"  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brightened 
"  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in 
"  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each 
"  marked  the  eyes  of  the  King  ;  and  half  afiiimed  his  fpear :{:." 

It  has  been  obie(5l:ed  to  Ofilan,  that  his  defcriptions  of  military 
anions  are  imperfed:,  and  much  lels  diverfified  by  circumllances 
than  thofe  of  Homer.  This  is  in  feme  meafure  true.  The  amazing 
fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where  fo  much  difplayed  as  in 
the  incidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little  hillory  pieces  he  gives 
of  the  perfons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent  of  de- 
fcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in  praife  of  Homer.  Every  thing  is 
alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  thofe 
of  nature.  But  Oliian's  genius  was  of  a  diiferent  kind  from  Homer's. 
It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objefts  rather  than  to  amufe  him- 
felf  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He  could  dwell  on  the 
death  of  a  favorite  hero  ;  but  that  of  a  private  man  feldom  flopped 
his  rapid  ccurfe.  Homer's  genius  wms  more  comprehenfive  than 
Ofiian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of  objeits  ;  and  could  work  up 
any  incident  into  defcription.  Ofiian's  was  more  limited ;  but 
the  region  within  which  it  chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was  the  higheft 
of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic  and  fublime. 

We  mufl  not  imagine,  however,  that  Ofiian's  battles  confift 
only  of  general  ir.diftind:  defcription.     Such  beautiful  incidents  are 

t  P.  13s.  t  P-  133- 
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fometimes  introduced,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  perfons  flain 
To  much  diverfified,  as  fliow  that  he  could  have  embellidied  his 
military  Ibenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his  genius 
had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  "  is  ftrctched  in  the 
*'  dull  of  his  native  land  ;  he  fell,  where  often  he  had  fpread  the 
"  feafi,  and  often  raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp  -f-."  The  maid  of 
Iniftore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apoftrophe,  as  weeping  for 
another  :j;  i  and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  duft  he  lifted  his 
*'  faint  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by  Fingal 
as  the  friend  of  Agandecca  [[.  The  blood  pouring  from  the  wound 
of  one  who  is  flarn  by  night,  is  heard  "  hiffing  on  the  half  extinguifhed 
"  oak,"  which  had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another,  climbing 
a  tree  to  efcape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from  behind  ; 
"  fhrieking,  panting  he  fell  j  whilft  mofs  and  withered  branches 
"  purfue  his  fall,  and  flrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul  §."  Never 
was  a  finer  pidlure  drawn  of  the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors 
than  the  following:  "  I  faw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul 
*'  was  mixed  with  his:  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes ; 
*'  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words  of  friend- 
"  fliip  in  fecret ;  and  the  lightening  of  our  fwords  poured  together. 
"  We  drew  them  behind  the  wcod,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our 
"  arms  on  the  empty  air  ^." 

Oflian  is  always  concife  in  his  defcription?,  which  adds  much 
to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great  miflake  to  imagine,  that 
a  crowd  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended  flyle,  is  of  advan- 
tage to  defcription.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  difFufe  manner  for  the 
mofl  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circumltance  is  a  nui- 
fance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main 
image  indiftin<3:.  "  Obftat,"  as  Quintilian  fays  with  regard  to 
ftyle,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  concife  in  defcription,  is 
one  thing  ;  and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  defcription  that  refts 
in  generals  can  poffibly  be  good  ;  it  can  convey  no  lively  idea  j  for 
it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have  a  diftindl  conception.  But 
at  the  fame  time,  no  Itrong  imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one 
particular ;  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  happy 
choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  moil  llriking,  it  pre- 
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fents  the  image  more  compleat,  lliows  us  more  at  one  glance,  than 
a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning  its  objed:  roiu.d  and 
round  into  a  variety  of  lights,  Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers  the 
moft  concife.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptnefs  refembling  our 
author :  Yet  no  vvrittr  is  more  eminent  for  lively  defcription. 
When  Fingal,  after  having  conquered  thchaughty  Svvaran,  propofes 
to  difmifs  him  with  honour:  "  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails  to 
*'  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !" -f-  he  conveys,  by  thus 
addrefling  his  enemy,  a  ftrcnger  inipreflion  of  the  emotions  then 
paffing  within  his  mind,  than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been  fpent 
in  deftribing  the  confliift  betv^^een  refentment  againft  Swaran  and 
the  tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplification  is 
needed  to  give  us  the  moft  full  idea  of  a  liardy  veteran,  after  the 
few  following  words  :  "  His  fliield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of 
"  battle;  l)is  red  eye  defpifes  danger  J."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone, 
was  furrounded  by  foes,  "  he  flood,"  it  is  faid,  "  growing  in  his 
"  place,  like  the  ticoJ  of  tlje  narrow  vale  jj  j"  a  happy  reprefenta- 
tion  of  one,  who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midfl  of  danger,  fecms 
to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes  more  formidable  every 
moment,  like  the  fudden  rifing  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the 
valley.  And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the  circumflances 
of  domeftic  forrow  occafioned  by  a  young  warrijf 's  firft  going  forth 
to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by  thele  words ;  "  Calmar 
"  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear;  that  fpear  which  he  brought  from 
"  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad  §." 

The  concifenefs  of  Ofilan's  defcriptions  is  the  more  proper  en 
account  of  his  fubjedls.  Defcriptions  of  gay  and  fmiling  fcenes 
may,  without  any  difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged.  Force  is 
not  the  predominant  quality  expedled  in  thefe.  The  defcripticn 
may  be  weakened  by  being  diftule,  yet  notwithftanding,  may  be 
beautiful  ftill.  Whereas,  with  refpedl  to  gr?nd,  folemn  and  pa- 
thetic fubjedt: ,  which  are  Offian's  chief  field,  the  cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent. In  thefe,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  ima- 
gination muft  be  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  is  far  more 
deeply  impreffed  by  one  firong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  an- 
xious minutenefsof  laboured  illuflration. 
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But  OHian's  genius,  -though  chiefly  turned  towards  the  fublime 
and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it :  In  fuhjefts  alfo  (;f  grace  and 
dijUcacv,  he  difcovcrs  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Take  for  an  example 
the  following  elegant  defcriptibn  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  TibuUns  feems  united  with  the  majefty  of  Virgil. 
"  The  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her 
"  fccret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty;  like  the  moon  from 
"  the  cloud  of  the  Eall:.  Lovclinefs  was  aromd  her  as  light.  Her 
"  fteps  were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  Shefaw  the  youth  and  loved 
"  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled 
"  on  him  in  fecret :  i\.nd  llie  bleft  the  chief  of  Morven  -{-."  Se- 
veral other  inftances  might  be  produced  of  the  feelings  of  love 
and  friendJliip  painted  by  our  author  with  a  inoft  natural  and 
happy  delicacy. 

The  fimplicity  of  Olhan's  manner  adds  great  beauty  to  his  de- 
fcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  vvhole  Poetry,  We  meet  with  no  af- 
fedled  ornaments ;  no  forced  refinement  ;  no  marks  either  in  flyle 
or  thought  of  a  ftudied  endeavour  to  Ihine  and  fparkle.  Olhan 
appears  every  where  to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak 
from  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one 
inftance  of  what'"  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this  whole  col- 
ledlion  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firil:  book  of  Fingal,  where  from 
the  tombs  of  two  lovers  two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have 
fprung,  "  whcfs  branches  wiflied  to  meet  on  high  J."  This  fym- 
pathy  of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border  on 
an  Italian  conceit  ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  curious  to  find  this  fingle 
inftance  ot  that  fort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,  "  is  one  of  Oflian's  peculiar  expreflicns,  fe- 
veral  times  repeated.  If  any  one  fliall  think  that  it  needs  to  be 
juflified  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer;  in 
the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus ;  and  in 
the  Odyffey,  when  Ulyfl"es  meets  his  mother  in  the  fhades.  On 
both  thefe  occafions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tendernefs,  lament 
their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the 
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ghofl-,   **  tliat  we  might,"  fiiy  they,   "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy 
"  the  delight   of  grief." 


KfvepoTo  TiTu^TTKiiicr^cc  ycoio  *. 

Bat  in  truth  the  exprefiion  ftands  in  need  of  no  defence  from 
authority;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  juft  exprefiion;  and  conveys  a 
clear  idea  of  that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous  heart  oitcn 
feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy.  Ollian  makes  a 
very  proper  diftinftion  between  this  gratification,  and  the  deilru6tive 
effedt  of  overpowering  grief.  *'  Thtre  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace 
"  dwells  in  the  breafts  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  wades  the  mournful, 
"  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  -are  few -j-."  To  "  give 
"  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  fignifies  to  raife  the  ftrain  of  foft  and 
grave  mufick  ;  and  finely  charafterifes  the  tafte  of  OiTian's  age  and 
country.  In  thofe  days,  when  the  fongs  of  bards  were  the  great  de- 
ligjht  of  heroes,  the  tragic  mufe  was  held  in  chief  honour  ;  gallant 
adtions,  and  virtuous  fuflferings,  were  the  chofen  theme  ;  preferably 
to  that  light  and  trifling  ftrain  of  poetry  and  mufick,  which  pro- 
motes light  and  trifling  manners,  and  ferves  to  emafculate  the  mind. 
"  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great  Fingal,  in  the  midft  of 
youth  and  vidory.  "  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal 
'*  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is  like  the  fliower 
'<  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak  ;  and  the  young 
"  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards!  To-morrow  we  lift 
«  the  fail  t" 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the  poets  of  the  moft 
ancient  ages ;  and  when  well  chofen,  not  general  and  unmeaning, 
they  conu-ibute  not  a  little  to  render  the  llyle  defcriptive  and  ani- 
mated. Befides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  diftindions,  akin  to 
many  of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Oflian  feveral  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofcar  of  the  future  fights,  Fingal 
of  the  mildert  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly  blufliing  Evi- 
rallin  ;  Bragela,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  ;  a  Culdee,  the 
fon  of  the  fecret  cell. 
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But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcrlptive  poetry,  compa- 
rifons  or  fimiles  are  the  mod  fplendid.  Thefe  chiefly  fonn  what  is 
called  the  imagery  of  a  poem  :  And  as  they  abound  fo  much  in  the 
works  of  Offian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  favourite  pafTages 
of  all  poets,  it  may  be  expeded  that  1  lliould  be  fomevvhat  particu- 
lar in  my  remarks  upon  rhem. 

A  poetical  fimile  always  fuppofes  two  objedts  brought  together, 
between  which  there  is  fome  near  relation  or  connection  in  the 
fancy.  What  that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely  defined. 
For  various,  almoft  numberlefs,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  ob- 
jedts,  by  a  fprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  acTtual  fimilitude, 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the  only  foundation  of 
poetical  comparifon.  Sometimes  a  refemblance  in  the  effe6t  pro- 
duced by  two  objecfts,  is  made  the  conne(fting  principle  :  Sometimes 
a  refemblance  in  one  diftinguifliing  property  or  circumftance.  Very 
often  two  objed:s  are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  re- 
femble  one  another,  fi:ri<5lly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  only  becaufe  they 
raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of  fimilar,  and  what  may  be  called,  con- 
cordant ideas ;  {o  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled, 
ferves  to  quicken  and  heighten  the  impreflion  made  by  the  other. 
Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  from  our  poet,  the  pleafure  with  which 
an  old  man  looks  back  on  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no 
dired;  refemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening  ;  farther  than  that 
both  agree  in  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Offian  has 
founded  upon  this,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  comparifons  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not  liften,  fon  of  the  rock, 
«'  to  the  fong  of  Offian?  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy  of 
"  my  youth  returns.  Thus,  the  fun  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the 
*'  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm.  The  green 
'*  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads.  The  blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  the  vale. 
"  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftaff;  and  his  grey  hair  glitters 
"  in  the  beam  *."  Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objedts.  It 
raifes  a  ftrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of  heart, 
by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which  produces  in  every  fpedlator,  a  corref- 
ponding  train  of  pleafing  emotions ;  the  declining  fun  looking  fqrth 
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in  his  biightnefs  after  a  ftorm  ;  the  chearfiil  {ace  of  all  nature  ;  and 
the  ftill  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumftar.ce  of  the  aged  hero, 
with  his  ftaffaiid  his  grey  locks;  a  circumftance  both  extremelv  pic- 
turefque  in  itfclf,  and  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  main  objedl  of  the 
comparifon.  Such  analogies  and  aflbciations  of  ideas  as  thefe,  are 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  introdu- 
cing m  ny  a  fine  poetical  piclure.  They  divertify  the  fcene  ;  they 
aggrandize  the  fubjed: ;  they  keep  the  imagination  awake  and 
fpright'y.  For  as  the  judgment  is  principally  exercifed  in  diftin- 
guifliing  oSjects,  and  remarking  the  differences  among  thofe  which 
fcem  like  -,  fo  the  highefl  amufement  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace 
likenelfes  and  agreements  among  thofe  which  feem  different. 

The  principal  rules  which  refpedt  poetical  comparifons  are,  that 
they  be  introduced  on  proper  occafions,  when  the  mind  is  difpo'ed 
to  relifli  them ;  and  not  in  the  midft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating 
paffion,  which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy,  that  they  be 
founded  on  a  refemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  loas  to  give 
little  amufement  to  the  imagination  in  tracins:  it,  nor  too  faint  and 
remoie,  (o  as  to  be  apj.'rehendcd  with  difficulty  ;  that  they  ferve  ei- 
ther to  illuilrate  the  principal  objeft,  and  to  render  the  conception 
of  it,  more  clear  and  oillindl: ;  or  at  lead:,  to  heighten  and  embellifli 
it,  by  a  fult.ible  afTociation  of  images  *. 

Everv  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  the  imagery 
of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his 
allufions  will  of  courfe  be  taken  from  thofe  objedfs  which  he  fees 
aruund  him,  and  which  have  ofteneft  flruck  his  fancy.  For  this 
reafon,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we 
ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  The  introduction 
of  foreign  images  betrays  a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  writers.  Hence  fo  many  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and  Eagles  and 
Serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  firailes  of  modern  poets  ;  as  if 
theie  animals  had  acquired  fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical  compa- 
rifons for  ever,  becaufe  employed  by  ancient  authors.  They 
employed  them  with  propriety,  as  objeds  generally  known  in  their 
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coantry;  but  they  are  abfurdly  ufed  for  illuflratlon  by  us,  who  know 
them  only  at  fecond  hand,  or  by  defcription.  To  moft  readers  of 
modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the  purpofe  to  defcribe  Lions  or 
Tvgers  by  fimiles  taken  from  men,  than  to  compare  men  to  Lions. 
Offian  is  very  correct  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without 
exception,  copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  faw  before  his 
eyes;  and  by  confequence  may  be  expedled  to  be  Hvely.  We  meet 
with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  fcenery ;  but  with  the  mifts,  and  clouds, 
and  llorms  of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimiles  than  Offian.  There  are  in  this 
colle<fi:ion  as  many,  at  leaft,  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  of  Homer, 
though  that  be  a  longer  work.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  works  of  both  poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similes 
are  fparkling  ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  that  fparkle,  are  apt  to 
dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  luftre.  But  if  Offian's  fimiles  be  too 
frequent,  they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fliorter  than 
Homer's  ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  lefs ;  he  juft  glances  afide  to 
fome  refembling  objeft,  and  infl:antly  returns  to  his  former  track. 
Homer's  fimiles  include  a  wider  range  of  objedls.  But  in  return, 
Offian's  are,  without  exception,  taken  from  objeds  of  dignity, 
which  cannot  be  faid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors,  Lightning  and 
Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds,  Rain,  Snow, 
Dews,  Mifl:,  Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Torrents,  Heath  and  Grafs 
and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Mufick  and  Songs,  Light  and 
Darknefs,  Spirits  and  Ghofls ;  thefe  form  the  circle,  within  which 
Offiian's  comparifons  generally  run.  Some,  not  many,  are  taken 
from  Birds  and  Beafts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea  Fowl,  the  Horfe,  the  Deer, 
and  the  Mountain  Bee  ;  and  a  very  few  from  fuch  operations  of  arc 
as  were  then  known.  Homer  has  diverfified  his  imagery  by  inany 
more  allufions  to  the  animal  world ;  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats, 
Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infedls;  and  to  the  various  occupations 
of  rural  and  palloral  life.  Offiian's  defed:  in  this  article,  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  defert,  uncultivated  flate  of  his  country,  which  fug- 
gelled  to  him  few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objeds,  in  their 
rudell  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were  probably 
not  numerous  j  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  was  flender,  as  they 
were  little  fubjeded  to  the  uf;s  of  man. 

The. 
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The  great  objedion  made  to  Ofilan's  imagery,  is  its  uniformit\', 
and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  famecomparifons.  In  a  work 
fo  thick  Town  with  fimile?,  one  could  not  but  expedl  to  find  images 
of  the  fame  kind  fometimes  fuggefted  to  the  poet  by  refembling  ob- 
je(f\s  J  efpecially  to  a  poet  like  Oilian,  who  wrote  from  the  imme- 
diate impulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and  without  much  preparation 
of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Homer's  imagination  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  who  does  not  know  how  often  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  j  nay,  fometimes 
in  the  very  lame  words  ?  The  objection  made  to  Ollian  is,  however, 
founded,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  a  miftake.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the  Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the 
Thunder,  returns  in  a  fimile,  it  is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame 
Moon,  or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with  a  few 
pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the  fimiles  are  widely  different. 
The  objed:,  whence  they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  fubftance  the 
fame ;  but  the  image  is  new  ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  obje<5t  is 
changed;  it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude;  and 
cloathed  with  new  circumftances,  to  make  it  fuit  the  different  illuf- 
tration  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this,  lies  Oifian's  great  art ;  in  fo 
happily  varying  the  form  of  the  few  natural  appearances  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make  them  correlpond  to  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent objedls. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  Moon,  which  is  very  frequently 
introduced  into  his  comparifons  ;  as  in  northern  climates,  where  the 
nights  are  long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  objed  of  attention,  than  in  the 
chmate  of  Homer  ;  and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has  diverfi- 
fied  its  appearance.  The  fhield  of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened 
'•  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the  heavens  *."  The 
face  of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  '•  the  beam  of  the  fettlng 
•*  moon  -j-."  And  a  different  appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  in- 
diftind,  is  like  "  the  new  moon  feen  through  the  gathered  mift, 
"  when  tie  fky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent 
«  and  dark  X  ■,"  or  in  a  different  form  ftill,  it  is  like  "  the  watry  beam 
*•  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufties  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the 

»P.  29.  fP.  22.  JP.  J3I- 
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**  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field  *."  A  very  oppofiteufe  ismr,di 
of  the  moon  in  the  defcription  of  Agandecca :  "  She  came  in  all  her 
♦'  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  Eaft  -|-."  Hope, 
fucceeded  by  difappointment,  is  "  joy  rifing  on  her  face,  and  forrovv 
"  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon  |."  But  when 
Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheared  by  Fingal's  generolity,  "  His  face 
"  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vaniOi 
"  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midft  of  the  fky  |j." 
Venvela  is  "  bright  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  o'er  the  weflern 
"  wave  §  j"  but  the  foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  "  dark  as  the  trou- 
"  bled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the  ftorm  ^."  And  by  a 
very  fanciful  and  uncommon  allufion,  it  is  faid  of  Cormac,  who 
was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  (halt  thou  lift  the  fpear, 
"  mildly  fhining  beam  of  youth  !  Death  ftands  dim  behind  thee, 
"  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light**." 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  taken  from  miflr, 
which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance  in  the  country  of  Oflian, 
he  applies  to  a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardly  exped:,  he  em- 
ploys it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  obje(ff .  The  hair 
of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mifl  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rock, 
"  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft -f-f-." — "  The  fong  comes  with  its 
"  mufick  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  rifing 
•'  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The  green  flowers  are 
"  filled  with  dew.  The  fun  returns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is 
"  gone  JJ." — But,  for  the  moft  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a  fimili- 

*  P.  119.  "  figh  of  Armin  J  Is  there   a  caufe  to 

+  P>  37-  '*  mourn  ?    The    fong    conies    with    its 

t  P-  I  '9'  "  mufick  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.     It 

H  P- 79-  "  is  like  foft  mift,  &c."  that   is,    fuch 

§  P.  195.  mournful  fongs  have  a  happy  effeft   to 

IT  P.  264.  foften   the  heart,  and   to  improve  it  by 

**  P.  146.  tender  emotions,  as  the  moifture  of  the 

+t  P.  8.  mift  refreflies  and  nourifhes  the  flowers; 

Xt  p.  215.     There  is    a  remarkable  whilft  the  fadnefs  they  occalion  is  only 

propriety   in  this  comparifon.     It  is  in-  tranfient,  and  foon  difj  elled  by  the  fuc- 

tended  to  explain  the  efftd  of  foft   and  ceeding  occupations  and  amufenients  of 

mournful    mufick.     Armin    appears    dif-  jife  :  "  The  fun  returna  in  its  ftien^'th,. 

turbed    at   a   performance  of  this  kind.  "  and  the  mift  is  gone." 

Carmor  fays  to  him,  "  Why  burfts  the 

tuds- 
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tudc  of  foir,e  difiigieeahlc  or  terrible  oljcdl.  "  The  fcul  ofNathos 
*'  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  vvatc:v 
"  and  dim*."  •'  The  darkncT  of  o!d  age  conies  like  the  mifi  of 
"  the  defert  -|-."  The  face  of  a  ghoft  is  "  pale  as-  the  mifi:  of 
"  Cromla  %."  "  The  gloom  of  ba  tie  is  rolled  along  as  mift  th.u 
*'  is  poured  on  tlie  valley,  when  florms  invade  the  filent  funlhine 
"  of  heaven  ||."  Fame,  fuddeniy  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mift 
"  that  flies  away  before  the  rufl:!ing  wind  of  the  vale  §."  A  ghoil, 
flowly  vaniihing,  to  "  mifl:  that  melts  by  degrees  on  tlie  funnv 
"  hill^."  But  of  all  the  fimilcs  founded  on  mift,  the  rncfl  highly 
finillied,  is  that  wherein  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  aflatT:nation  of 
Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential  fog.  "  I  love  a  foe  like  Cath- 
"  mor,"  fays  Fingal,  "  his  foul  is  great;  his  arm  is  ftrong  ;  his 
"  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that 
"  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake.  It  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill, 
"  left  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  ;  and  it 
"  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death  **."  Thefe  inftances  may  fufiiciently 
fliew  with  what  ricbnefs  of  imagination  Offian's  cornparifons  abound, 
a-nd  at  the  fame  time,  with  what  propriety  of  judgment  they  are 
employed.  If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have 
been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparifon  of  their  fimiles 
more  than  of  other  paflages,  it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  to  fee  how  Homer  and  Ollian  have  condnftcd  fome  images 
of  the  fame  kind.  This  might  be  fliewn  in  many  inftances.  For 
as  the  great  objects  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations, 
and  make  the  general  ftore-houfe  of  all  imagery,  the  ground-work 
of  their  cornparifons  muft  of  courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  ftiall 
feledt  only  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable  from  both  poets.  Mr. 
Pope's  tranflation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here.  The  pa- 
rallel is  altogether  unfair  between  profe,  and  the  impofing  harmony 
of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity 
of  a  profe  tranflation,  that  we  can  form  any  comparifon  between  the 
two  bards. 

*p.  159.  t P.  it2.  XV. 52.  li p. 27. 
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The  fhock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noife  and  the  tumult 
of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  moft  grand  and  awful  fuhjecfts  of  de- 
fcription  ;  on  which  all  Epic  poets  have  exerted  their  ftrength.  Let 
us  firft  hear  Homer.  TJie  following  defcription  is  a  favourite  one, 
for  we  find  it  twice  repeated  in  the  fame  words  *,  '«  When  now 
the  conriifting  hofts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then  v/cre  mu- 
tually oppofed  (hields,  and  fwords,  and  the  ftrcngth  of  armed 
men.  The  bofly  bucklers  were  dafhed  agninft  each  other.  The 
univerfal  tumult  rofe.  There  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fliouts 
and  the  dying  groans  of  the  vidors  and  the  vanquiflied.  The 
earth  ftreamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  torrents,  ruHiin'r 
from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley,  their  violent  v/a- 
ters.  They  ilTue  from  a  thouland  fprings,  and  mix  in  the 
hollowed  channel.  The  diftant  (hepherd  hears  on  the  mountain, 
their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  fhout  of  the 
engaging  armies."  In  another  pafiage,  the  poet,  much  in  the 
manner  of  OlTian,  heaps  fimile  on  fimile,  to  exprefs  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  idea,  with  which  his  imagination  fcems  to  labour.  "  Wiih  a 
*'  mighty  Hiout  the  hofts  engage.  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of 
*'  ocean,  wh-^n  driven  againft  the  fliore  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
"  boifterous  north  ;  not  fo  loud  in  the  woods  of  the  mountain,  the 
"  noife  of  the  flame,  when  rifing  in  its  fury  to  confume  the  foreH:  ■ 
"  not  fo  loud  the  wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of 
"  the  ftorm  rages;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
"  jans,  when,  roaring  terrible,  they  ruflied  againft  each  other  f." 

To  t'v-fe  defcriptions  and  fimiles,  we  may  oppofe  the  followino- 
from  Olfian,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  between  them.  He  will 
find  images  of  the  fame  kind  employed  ;  commonly  lefs  extended  ; 
but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  charafterifes  our 
poet.  "  As  autumn's  dark  ftorms  pour  from  two  echoiiig  hills, 
"  towards  each  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dar.k 
"  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  j 
"  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and  Ini^fail! 
"  Chief  mixed  his  flrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel 
"  c'anging,  founded  on   Heel.     Helmets  are  cleft  on  high  ;  blood 


*  Iliad  iv.  446,  and  II.  viii.  60.  f  Iliad  xiv.  ijgj. 
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"  burfts  and  fmoaks  around. — As  the  troubled  noife  of  t]:c  ocean- 
"  when  roll  the  waves  on  high;  as  the  lalt  peal  of  the  thunder  of 
"  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noik  of  battle*. — As  roll  a  thoufand  waves 
"  to  the  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hoft  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thou- 
"  fand  waves,  fo  Inisf^ul  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices 
*'  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found  of  fliields  — The  field  echoes 
*'  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on 

"  the  red  fjn  of  the  furnace -j-. As  a  hundred  winds  on  Mor- 

"  ven  ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly  fuccellive 
"  over  heaven  ;  or  as  the  dark  ocean  alVaults  the  fliore  of  the  de- 
"  flirt ;  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
"  echoing  heath  ij;."  In  fcveral  of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  remark- 
able fimilarity  to  Homer's ;  but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any 
comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this  fubjedt.  "  The  groan  of  the 
"  people  fpread  over  the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
♦*■  when  the  cloud  burfls  on  Cona  ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofls  Hniek  at 
"  once  on  the  hollow  wiad  §."  Never  was  an  image  of  more  aw- 
ful fublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  approaching,  to 
the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  "  As  when  a  fliepherd,"  fays  Ho- 
mer, "  beholds  from  the  rock,  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  the 
"  weftern  wind ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  failing  over 
"  the  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  ftorm.  He  fhrinks  at  the 
'■■'  fight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  Such,  under  the  Ajaces, 
"  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened  phalanx  to  the  war  ||." 
— "  They  came,"  iljys  Oflian,  "  over  the  defert  like,  flormy 
"  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath  >  their  edges 
"  are  tinged  with  lightening  ;  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
*•  florm  <|."  The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  ^ith  lightning,  is  a 
fublime  idea  ;  but  the  fliepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Homer's  fimile 
more  pi(3;urefque.  This  is  frequently  the  difi^erence  between  the- 
two  poets.  Oflian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image,  ftrong  and 
full.  Homer  adds  circumftances  and  appendages,  which  amufe  the 
fancy  by  enlivening  the  fcenery. 

*P.  12.  tP.  14.  JP.  43'  ^Ibid, 
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Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army,  to  "  clouds 
"  that  are  fettled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs, 
"  when  the  lirength  of  the  north  wind  fleeps  *."  OHlan,  \vi;h  full 
as  much  propriety,  compares  the  appearance  of  a  difoidercd  army, 
to  '*  the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blaft  hath  entered  its  womb ; 
"  and  (catters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide  -f-.  Ofiian's  clouds 
ndume  a  great  many  forms  ;  and,  as  we  might  exped  from  his  cli- 
mate, are  a  fertile  fource  of  imagery  to  him.  **  The  warriors  fol- 
"  lowed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind 
"  the  red  meteors  of  heaven  if."  An  army  retreating  without 
coming  to  adlion,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  having  long 
**  threatened  rain,  retire  flowly  behind  the  hills  §."  The  pid:ure 
of  Oithona,  after  flie  had  determined  to  die^  is  lively  and  delicate. 
"  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly- 
"  looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
"  of  the  lightning  on  a  (lormy  cloud  ||."  The  image  alfo  of  the 
gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  filence,  the  aflaffination  of  Ofcar, 
until  the  inoment  came  when  his  dcfigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is 
extremely  noble,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard 
"  their  words  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  fhower  ;  it  ftands  dark 
"  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfls  its  fide.  The  valley  gleams 
"  with  red  light;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood  the 
"  filent  king  of  Temora ;  at  length  his  words  axe  heard  f ." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is  very  fublime. 
"  Priam  beheld  him  rulhing  along  the  plain,  fliining  in  his  armour, 
*'  like  the  ftar  of  autumn  ;  bright  are  its  beams,  diftinguiflied 
"  amldft  the  multitude  of  ftars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes 
"  in  its  fplendor;  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal;  betokening  to  miferable 
*'  men,  the  deftroying  heat  **."  The  firfl:  appearance  of  Fingal, 
is,  in  like  manner,  compared  by  Ofiian,  to  a  ftar  or  meteor. 
"  Fingal,  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  before  him. 
"  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  fieel ;  it  was  like  the  green  meteor 
"  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone, 

«  Iliad,  V.  5:2.  +  P.  224.  t  P-  4-  §  P.  i65. 
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"  and  the  broad  moon  is  daikened  in  heaven  *"."     The  hero's  ap- 
pearance in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent ;  in  Oflian,  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  ftorm,  is  a  fimiUtude  fre- 
quent among  poets  for  defcribing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle. 
Homer  employs  it  often.  But  the  moft  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his 
comparifons,  founded  on  this  objedt,  indeed  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful in  the  whole  Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As 
"  the  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared  with  care 
*'  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings  of  water  bubble  around  itj  it 
"  is  fiir  and  flourifliing  ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the 
"  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  bloflbms  ;  when  the  fudden  blaft 
"  of  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and  ftretches 
*'  it  on  the  duft -)-."  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the 
following  fimile  of  Offian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three  fons 
of  Ulhoth.  "  They  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  flood  alone 
•'  on  the  hill.  The  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered 
"  hov/  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blafl:  of  the  defert  ca.me  by  night, 
"  and  laid  their  green  heads  low.  Next  day  he  returned  ;  but  they 
•'  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare  t."  Malvina's  allufion  to 
the  fame  objedt,  in  her  lamentation  over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely 
tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  alio.  •'  I  was  a 
*'  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar !  with  all  my  branches  round 
•'  me.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid 
"  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring  returned  with  its  lliowers ;  but 
"  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe  ||."  Several  of  OlTian's  fimiles  taken  from 
trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diverhfied  with  well  chofen 
circumflances ;  fuch  as  that  upon  the  death  of  Ryno  and  Orla  : 
"  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  defert  j  when  it  lies  acrofs  a 
*'  ftream.and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains  §:"  Or  that  which 
Offian  applies  to  himfelf ;  "  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  inMorven,  moul- 
"  dcr  alone  in  my  place;  the  blaft  hath  lopped  my  branches  away  ; 
"  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings  of  the  north  5[-" 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  to  gods,  Offiati 
makes  the  fame  ufe  of  comparifons  taken  from  fpirits  and  ghoils. 

»  P.  41.  1 1'"'*<^  "V"'  S3-  t  P-  *7°«  I  P-  250. 
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Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like  tl.c  nirill  fpirit  of  a  frorm  that  fits 
"  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  ma- 
"  riner  *."  His  people  gathered  around  Errngon,  "  Hke  florms 
*'  around  the  ghoft  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of 
**  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  cf  the  ftran- 

*'  ger -f-." "  They  fell  before  my  fun,  like  groves  in  the  defert,. 

"  when  an  angry  gholl  ruilies  through  nighr,  and  takes  their  green 
•'  heads  in  his  hand  X-"  ^"  ^^ch  images,  Oflian  appears  in  his 
ilrength ;  for  very  feldom  have  fupernatural  beings  been  painted 
with  fo  much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as  by  this 
poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  muft  yield  to  him  in  fimiles 
formed  upon  thele.  Take,  for  inflance,  the  following,  which  is 
the  mod  remarkable  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  ♦'  Meriones  followed' 
"  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  deflroyer  of  men,  when  he 
"  rufhes  to  war.  Terror,  his  beloved  fon,  flrong  and  fierce,  at- 
"  tends  him  ;  who  fills  with  difmay,  the  moft  valiant  hero.  They 
'*  come  from  Thrace,  armed  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  Phlegyans ; 
"  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either;  but  difpofe  of  fuccefs  at 
*•  their  will  §."  The  idea  here,  is  undoubtedly  noble  :  But  obferve 
what  a  figure  Oflian  fets  before  the  aftoniflied  imagination,  and  with 
what  fublimely  terrible  circumflances  he  has  heightened  it.  '•  He 
"  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,, 
"  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  florms,  and  fcatters 
**  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas. 
"  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming' 
*'  locks.     So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame  ||." 

Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  fiibjedts,  to  the  ap- 
pearances and  motions  of  armies,  the  engagement  and  death  of  he- 
roes, and  the  various  incidents  of  war.  In  OflTian,  we  find  a  greater 
variety  of  other  fubjedils  illuflrated  by  fimiles ;  particularly,  the 
fongs  of  bards,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  difi^erent  circumltances . 
of  old  age,  forrow,  and  private  dlflrefs;  which  give  occafion 
to  much  beautiful  imagery.  Whr.i,  for  inffance,  can  be  more 
dehcate  and  moving,  than  the  lollowing  fimile  of  Oithona's, 
in  her  lamentation  over  the  didionour  (he  had  fuflTered  ?  "  Chief  of 

•P.  13.  +P.  114.  ±P.  180. 
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"  Strumon,  replied  the  fighing  maid,  why  didll:  thou  come  over 
"  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuaih's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not 
"  I  pals  away  in  fecret,  like  the  tlower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its 
"  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrevvs  its  withered  leaves  on  the  b!afl*?" 
The  mufick  of  bards,  a  favourite  cbjedl  with  Offian,  is  illuflrated 
bv  a  variety  of  the  molt  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Tjature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  lliower  of  Ipring  ;  to  the  dews 
of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes;  to  the  face  of  the  blue  and  Hill 
lake-f*.  Two  fimiles  on  this  fubiedt,  I  fhall  quote,  becaufe  they 
•would  do  honour  to  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  claffics.  The  one 
is  ;  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  j 
**  it  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's 
■"  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the 
"  mulic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill  J."  The  other  contains  a  fhorr, 
but  exquifitely  tender  image,  accompanied  with  the  fineft  poetical 
p.\inting.  "  The  mufic  of  Carryl  was  like  the  memory  of  joys 
*'  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofls  of 
"  departed  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread 
*'  along  the  wood  ;  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice  §."  \Viiat 
a  figure  would  fuch  imagery  and  fuch  fceneryhave  made,  had  they 
been  prefented  to  us,  adorned  with  the  fweetnels  and  harmony  of 
the  Virgilian  numbers! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Oflian  with  Homer,  rather 
than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon.  There  is  a  much  nearer  correl- 
pondence  between  the  times  and  manners  of  the  two  tormer  poets. 
Both  wrote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety  ;  both  are  originals ;  both 
are  diftinguilhed  by  limplicicy,  fublimity,  and  fire.  The  corredl 
elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the  Roman  ftate- 
linefs  which  he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no  parallel  with  the 
abrupt  boldnefs,  and  enthufiaftick  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In 
one  article,  indeed,  there  is  a  refemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender 
than  Homer ;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Offian  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  more  gentle  and  poliflied, 
thofe  of  the  other,  more  ftrong  ;  the  tendcrnefs  of  Virgil  loftens, 
that  of  Offian  dilTolves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

♦P.  244.  t  Vid.  p.  21=;,  18,  35, 194.  jP-72- 
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A  refcmblance  may  be  fometimes  obftrvcd  between  Ofllan's  com- 
parilons,  and  thofe  employed  by  the  facred  writers.  They  .abound 
much  in  this  figure,  p.n^  tliey  ufe  it  with  the  utmoft  propriety*. 
The  imagery  ot  Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  a  .d  climate  altogether  d  f- 
ferent  from  thole  of  Olilan  ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fmiling 
face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much  farther 
advanced.  The  wine  pref^,  and  the  threfhing  floor,  are  often  pre- 
lented  to  us,  the  Cedar  and  the  Fahii-tree,  the  fragrance  of  per- 
fumes, the  voice  of  the  Turtle,  and  the  beds  of  Lillies.  The 
fimiles  arc,  like  Ofiian'?,  generally  Oiort,  touching  on  one  point  of 
refemblance,  rather  than  fpread  out  into  little  epifodes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing example,  may  be  perceived  what  inexprefiible  grandeur 
poetry  receives  from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  ''  The  nations 
"  fliall  rufli  like  the  rufliings  of  many  waters ;  but  God  fhall  re- 
"  buke  them,  and  they  iliall  fly  far  off,  and  fha'l  he  chafed  as 
"  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  hke  the  down  of 
"  the  thillle  befjre  the  whirlwind  -f-," 

Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry  of  OlTian  is  embelliflied 
with  many  beautiful  metaphors  •  Such  as  tliat  remarkably  fine  one 
applied  to  Deugala ;  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty  ; 
"  but  her  heart  was  the  hcufe  of  pride  '^."  This  mode  of  expref- 
fion,  which  fuppreffes  the  mark  of  comparifon,  and  fubflitutes  a 
figured  defcription  in  room  of  the  objed;  defcribed,  is  a  great  en- 
livener  of  ftyle.  It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity  of  fancy,  which 
without  paufing  to  form  a  regular  fimile,  paints  the  objedl  at  one 
ftroke.  "  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eafl:,  rifing  in  a  land 
•'*  unknown  §." — "  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring ;  in  war, 

"  the  mountain  ftorm  j)." "  Pleafant  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam, 

"  foon  hafl:  thou  iet  on  our  hills !  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  were 
"  (lately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But  thou 
"  haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — Soon  haft. 
"  thou  fet  Malvina!  but  thou  rifeft,  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,, 
*'  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy 
"  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder  ^."  This  is  corred:  and 
finely  fuppcrted.     But  in  the  following  inftance,    the  metaphor, 

*  See  Dr.  Lowth  de  Sacra  Posfi  Hebraeorum.  f  Ifaiah  xvii.  i  j, . 
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-though  very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfedt  before  it 
clofes,  bv  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  literal  fenfe.  "  Trothal 
*'  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people;  but  they  met  a  rock; 
**  Fingal  ftood  unmoved  -,  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide. 
<«  Nor  did  thcv  roll  in  fafety  ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued  their 
"  flight  *." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  exped  to  find  often 
employed  by  OlTian  ;  as  the  undifciplined  imagination  of  early  ages 
generally  prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objeds  to  excefs ; 
whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life, 
chaflen  mens  ideas  and  expreflions.  Yet  Oflian's  hyperboles  appear 
not  to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  fo  harfh  as  tnight  at  firfi:  have  been 
looked  for ;  an  advantage  owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate, 
in  which,  as  was  before  fhewn,  poetry  fubfifled  among  the  ancient 
Celts',  than  among  moft  other  barbarous  nations.  Or.e  of  the  mod 
exaggerated  defcriptions  in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the 
beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his  report  to  Cuchullin 
of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure, 
that  it  merits  praife,  as  being,  on  that  occafion,  natural  and  proper. 
The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  no  pafiion  difpofes  men  to  hyperbolize  more  than  terror.  It 
both  annihilates  themfelves  in  their  own  apprehenfion,  and  mag- 
nifies every  objed:  which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a 
troubled  imagination.  Hence  all  thofe  indilHnd  images  of  formidable 
greatnefs,  the  natural  marks  of  a  difturbed  and  confufed  mind, 
which  occur  in  Moran's  defcription  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in 
his  relation  of  the  conference  which  they  held  together  ;  not  unlike 
the  report,  which  the  affrighted  Jewifh  fpies  made  to  their  leader  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through  which  we  have  gone  to 
"  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and 
"  all  the  people  that  we  faw  in  if,  are  men  of  a  great  ftature :  and 
*'  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants ; 
*'  and  we  were  in  our  own  figlu  as  grabhoppers,  and  fo  were  we 
•"  in  their  fight  -f-." 

*  P.  202.  f  Numbers  xiii.  32,  33. 
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With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  formerly  obferved  that  Oflian 
was  fparing,  and  1  accounted  for  his  being  fo.  Allegorical  per- 
fonages  he  has  none  •,  and  their  ablence  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For 
the  intermixture  of  thofe  ihadowy  Beings,  which  have  not  the  fup- 
port  even  of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human  adlors, 
feldom  produces  a  good  effedt.  The  fidion  becomes  too  vilible  and 
phantaftick ;  and  overthrows  that  impreffion  of  reality,  which  the 
probable  recital  of  human  adiions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
mind.  In  the  ferious  and  pathetick  fcer.es  of  Offian  efpecially,  allego- 
rical characters  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  Tra- 
gedy ;  ferving  only  unfeafonably  to  amule  the  fancy,  whilfl:  they 
ftopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the  force  of  paflion. 

With  aportrophes,  or  addrelles  to  perfons  abfent  or  dead,  which 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  language  of  pallion,  our  poet  abounds  ; 
and  they  are  among  his  higheit  beauties.  Wiinefs  the  apoftrophe, 
in  the  firft  hook  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Inillore,  whofe  lover  had 
fallen  in  battle  ;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  ot  Cuchullin  to  Bra- 
gela  at  the  conclulion  of  the  ftme  book.  He  commands  the  harp 
to  be  flruck  in  her  praife ;  and  the  mention  of  Bragela's  name,  im- 
mediately fuggefting  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas ;  '*  Dofl:  thou 
"  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the 
"  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diflant,  and  its  white 
"  foam  Ihall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails."  And  now  his  imagiiiatioa 
being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this 
fituation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  flie  may  receive  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  night ;  and  with  an  enthuliafm,  happy  and  af- 
feding,  though  beyond  the  cautious  ftrain  of  modern  poetry,  '  Re- 
"  tire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  tJie 
"  daik  winds  ligh  i  1  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  fcafts,  and 
*'  think  of  the  times  that  are  pafi: ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  lloroi 
«'  of  war  has  ceafed.  OConnal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  lend 
"  her  from  my  mind  ;  for  lovely  v.'ith  her  raven  hair  is  the  white- 
"  bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  *."  This  breathes  all  the  native 
fpirit  of  paffion  and  tendernels. 

The  addreffes  to  the  fun  -j-,  to  the  moon  I,  and  to  the  evening 
liar  §,  muft  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  tafle,  as  an  ong 
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the  moft  fplcndid  ornaments  of  this  collection.  The  beauties  of 
each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any  particular  comment. 
In  one  pafi'r^geonly  of  the  addreCs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome 
obfcurity.  "  Whither  doll  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  uhen  the 
<<  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like 
"  Offian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  lliadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  filters 
"  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night, 
"  no  more  ?  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  doft  often 
"  retire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  at  firft 
\'ievf,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpeculations  of  Offian,  concerning  the 
moon  ;  but  when  all  the  circuaiftances  are  attended  to,  they  will 
appear  to  l^ow  naturally  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind,  A 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  itrong  palTion,  tindtures  with  its 
own  diipofition,  every  obiect  which  it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with 
his  heart  bleeding  for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friend?,  is  meditating  on  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and  darknefs,  prefents 
to  his  melancholy  imagination,  the  image  of  Ibrrov/ ;  and  prelently 
the  idea  arifes,  and  is  indulged,  that,  hke  himfelf,  Ihe  retires  to 
mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons,  or  of  ftars,  whom  he  calls  her 
filters,  and  fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now 
fallen  from  heaven.  Darknefs  fuggetted  the  idea  of  mourning ;  and 
n^.ourning  fuggefted  nothing  fo  naturally  to  Offian,  as  the  death  of 
beloved  friends.  An  inftance  precifely  finular  of  this  inftuence  of 
paffion,  may  be  feen  in  a  pafiage  which  has  always  been  admired 
of  Shakefpear'b  King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point  of  diftracftion, 
through  the  inhumanity  cf  his  daughters,  fees  Edgar  appear  dif- 
guifed  like  a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And  art  thou  come 
to  this  ? 
Couldft  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give  them  all  ? 

Ki'Jit.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  fubdued  nature. 
To  fuch  a  iownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

KingLear,  Adt  3.  Scene  5. 

The 
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The  apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of  Darthula,  is  in 
the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry.  "  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O 
"  Darchula  !  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Theie  arc 
"  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing 
"  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  the 
"  foe  lift  their  head. — Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds  ; 
'*  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
"  fporting  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye 
"  had  been  ru(Hing  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
"  ro!e !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming 
"  chief*!"  This  pafTage  is  remarkable  for  the  refemblance  it 
bears  to  an  expoflulation  with  the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  abfence  at 
a  critical  time  J  which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  co- 
pied from  Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from 
both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs  1  when  the  remorklels  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycldas  r 

For  neither  were  ye  playins;  on  the  iteep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lici 

Nor  on  the  lliaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  flream  -f-. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  OfTian's  talents,  with  refpeit  to  d;- 
fcription  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 
his  fentiments.  No  fentiments  can  be  beautiful  without  being  pro- 
per; that  is,  fuited  to  the  chara<3er  and  fituation  of  thofe  who  utter 
them.  In  this  refpedt,  Offian  is  as  corre(£l  as  mofi:  writers.  His 
charafters,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  general  well  fupported  ;  which 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  fentiments  been  unnatural 
or  out  of  place.  A  variety  of  perfonages  of  different  ages,  fexes,  and 
conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poems;  and  they  Ipeak  and  ad: 
with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and  behaviour,  which  it  is  furprifmg 
to  find  in  fo  rude  an  age.  Let  the  poem  of  Darthula,  throughout, 
be  taken  as  an  example. 

•P.  157. 

t  Milton's  Lycidas.  And  Virg.  Eclos.  ro. 

See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I.  Qu.-e  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  faltus  ha 
n«  wo»  aj  '•V9   ly.x.  Aaipur  iTxy.iro;  ttx  buere,  puellx,  &c. 

K  2  But 
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But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural  and  proper.  In 
order  to  acquire  r.ny  high  degree  of  poetical  merit,  they  muft  alfo  be 
fublijne  and  pathetick. 

The  fuWime  is  not  confined  to  fcntiment  alone.  It  belongs  to  de- 
fcription  alfo  ;  and  whether  in  defcription  or  in  fcntiment,  imports 
fuch  ideas  prefcnted  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  degree 
of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  aftonifhment.  This  is 
the  highefl  cffed  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry:  And  to  produce 
this  efFedt,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with  theltrongeft  and  warmeft 
conception  of  fome  objeft  awful,  great  or  magnificent.  That  this 
character  of  genius  belongs  to  Ofiian,  may,  I  think,  fufficiently  ap- 
pear from  many  of  the  pafiages  1  have  already  had  occafion  to  quote. 
To  produce  more  inftances,  were  fuperfluous.  If  the  engagement 
of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura ;  if  the  encoun- 
ters of  the  armies,  in  Fingal ;  if  the  addrefs  to  the  fun,  in  Carthon  ; 
if  the  fimiles  founded  upon  ghofls  and  fpirits  of  the  night,  all  for- 
merly mentioned,  be  not  admitted  as  examples,  and  iiluflrious  ones 
too,  of  the  true  poetical  fublime,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  ignorant 
of  this  quality  in  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Ofllan's  compofition,  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  fublime,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of 
beauty.  Accuracy  and  corredlnefs ;  artfully  conne<5ted  narration  ; 
e.xadl  method  and  proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polifhed 
times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  advantage 
in  the  midft  of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  But  amidft 
the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidll:  rocks  and  torrents  and  whirlwinds 
and  battles,  dwells  the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning 
of  genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  negligent 
of  all  the  leffi-r  graces,  and  perfedly  confiftent  with  a  certain  noble 
diforder.  It  affociates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  folemn  fpirit, 
which  diftinguirties  our  author.  For  the  fublime,  is  an  awful  and 
ferious  enu  tion  ;  and  is  heightened  by  all  the  images  of  Trouble, 
and  Terror,  and  Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra^  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra 
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Terra  tremit ;  fugere  kcx  ;  Sc  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicit.- ViRG.  Georg.  I. 

;nol£  Jn-ii 
Simplicity  and  concifenefs,  are  never-failing  charafteriftics  of  the 
ftile  of  a  fublime  writer.  He  refls  on  the  majerty  of  his  fentiments, 
not  on  the  pomp  of  his  expreffions.  The  main  fecret  of  beino- 
fublime,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few,  and  in  plain  words:  FoT 
every  fuperfluous  decoration  degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The  mind 
rifes  and  fwells,  when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented  to 
it,  in  its  native  form.  Butnofooner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  fpread 
out  this  fentiment  or  defcription,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
with  glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its 
high  elevation  ;  the  tranfport  is  over ;  the  beautiful  may  remain, 
but  the  fublime  is  gone.  Hence  the  concife  and  fimple  flyle  of 
Offian,  gives  great  advantage  to  his  fublime  conceptions)  and  affifls 
them  in  feizing  the  imagination  with  full  power  *. 

Sublimity  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  coincides  in  a  great  meafure 
with  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  generofity  of  fentiment.  What- 
ever dilcovers  human  nature  in  its  greatefl:  elevation  ;  whatever  be- 
fpeaks  a  high  effort  of  foul ;  or  fliews  a  mind  fuperior  to  pleafures, 

*  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Caefar,  Veflorem   non   nofle  tuum;  quem 

to  the  pilot  in  a  liorm  ;  "  Quid  times  ?  numina  nunquam 

"  Cafarem  vehis;"  is  magnanimous  and  Deftituunt;  de  quo  male  tunc  for- 

fublime.     Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this  tuna  meretur, 

fimple   concifenefs,    refolved    to  amplify  Cum  port  vota  venit ;  medias  per- 

and  improve  the  thought.     Obferve,  how  rumpe  procellas 

every  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs  Tutela  fecuie  mea.     Coeli  ifle  fre- 

farther   from   the  fublime,  till  at  laft,  it  tique, 

end  in  tumid  declamation,                .  Non  puppis  noftrs,  labor  eft.    Hanc 

Casfare  preiTam 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ven-  A  fluftu  defendit  onus. 

toque  furenti  Quid  tantd  ftrage  paratur. 

Trade    finum.      Italiam,    fi    cselo  Ignoras  ?  Qusrit  pelagi  caslique  tu- 

audlore,  recufas,  multu 

Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caufa  haec  eft  Q^iid  praeftet  fortuna  mihi.. 

jufla  timoris  Phars.^l.  V.  578, 

to- 
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to  dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or 
fentimental  fublime.  For  this,  Offian  is  eminently  diilinguiHied. 
No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  fenti- 
ment,  throughout  all  his  works.  Particularly  in  all  the  fen- 
timents  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  proper  to  fwell 
the  mind  with  the  higheft  ideas  of  human  perfeftion.  ^^'hcrev;-r 
"he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  objefts  which  he  purfues, 
are  always  truly  great  j  to  bend  the  proud  ;  to  proted  the  injured  ; 
to  defend  his  friends ;  to  overcome  hisr  enemies  by  generofity  more 
than  by  force.  A  portion  of  the  fame  fpirit  actuates  all  the  other 
heroes.  Valour  reigns ;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty, 
animated  by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  debafing  paf- 
fions  among  Fingal's  wairiorsj  no  fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infultj 
but  a  perpetual  contention  for  fame  ;  a  defire  of  being  diflinguiflied 
nnd  remembered  for  gallant  adions  J  a  love  of  jufticej  and  a  zea- 
lous attachment  to  their  friends  and  their  .country.  Such  is  the 
ftrain  of  fentiment  in  the  works  of  Oliian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  wanted  the  foften- 
in_g  of  the  tender,  would  be  an  hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  ftiff 
air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  to  admire.  Adniiration  is  a  cold 
feeling,  in  comparifon  of  that  deep  intereft,  which  the  heart  takes 
in  tender  and  pathetick  fcenes;  where,  by  a  myfterious  attachment 
to  the  objecls  of  compaffion,  we  are  pleafed  and  delighted,  even 
whihl:  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this  kind,  Oliian  abounds ;  and 
his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is  inconteftable.  He  may  be  blamed  for 
drawing  tears  too  often  from  our  eyes;  but  that  he  has  the  power 
of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  the  leafl  fenfibi- 
lity,  wiilqueftion.  The  general  characler  of  his  poetry,  is  the  he- 
roic mixed  with  the  elegiac  llrain ;  admiration  tempered  with 
pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  exprelles  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief," 
it  is  vifible,  that  on  all  moving  fubjeds,  he  delights  to  exert  his  ge- 
nius i  and  accordingly,  never  were  there  finer  pathetick  fituations, 
than  what  his  works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  managing  them,  lies 
in  giving  vent  to  the  fimple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  We 
meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation  j  no  fubtile  refir.ements  on 
forrovv ;  no  fubftitution  of  defcription  in  place  of  paffion.  Offian 
felt  ftrongly  himfelf ;  and  the  heart  when  uttering  its  native  lan- 
guage 
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guage  never  fails,  by  powerful  fympathy,  to  affed  tlie  heart.  A 
great  variety  of  examples  might  be  produced.  We  need  orily  open 
the  book  to  find  them  every  where.  Wh.it,  for  iiiflance,  can  be 
more  moving,  than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfor- 
tune ?  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  c^f  what  flic  had 
fuffered,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their  meeting  is  tender  in  the 
higheft  degree.  He  propofes  to  engage  her  foe,  in  firgle  combat, 
nnd  gives  her  in  charge  what  flie  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  ihall  fail. 
"  And  {hall  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  hve,  flae  replied  with  a  burfcino- 
"  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  i* 
"  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock;  nor  my  foul  c.;relefs  as  that  fea, 
"  which  lifrs  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the 
"  fform.  The  blafb,  w'hich  fliall  lay  thee  low,  lliaU  fpread  the 
**  branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  fhall  wither  together,  fon  of 
"  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me;  and  the 
"  grey  ftone  of  tlie  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fea- 

"  furrounded  Tromathon  ! Chief  of  Strumon,  why  camefl  thou 

"  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter .?  Why  did  not  I 
"  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  ihe  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
"  head  unfeen,  and  flrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?   Why 

"  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul  !   to  hear  my  departing  figh  ? O  had 

"  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame  !  Then 
"  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my 
"  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  Ihafl 
"  blufti  in  his  hall*." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman ;  in  Cuctiullin's  expreffions  of 
grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  fentiments  of  a  hero,  generous- 
but  defponding.  The  fituation  is  remaikably  fine.  Cuchuilin 
rouzed  from  his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  fees  Fingal  viilorious 
in  the  field.  He  is  defcribed  as  kindling  at  the  fight.  "  His  hand 
"  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe, 
"  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufli  to  battle  ;  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop 
"  him ;"  fuggefting,  that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe ;  and  that  he 
ought  not  by  the  fliow  of  fupe:  fluous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any 
part  of  the  honour  of  a  vidory,  which  was  owing  to  him  alone. 

*  P.  244,  24.J,  248. 

Cuchiillifl 
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Cuchuliin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment ;  but  we  fee  it  flinging 
him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  difgrace.  "  Then, 
"  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven. 
"  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  flream  after  rain,  and  the  noife 
"  of  the  battle  is  over.  Then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,  to 
"  praife  the  king  of  fvvords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat ;  for 
"  Cachullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  hft  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But, 
"  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
"  more!  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchuliin,  and  talk  to  him  in 
"  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  (hall  I  be  renowned 
"  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  lam  like  a  bti'm  that  has  flione  : 
"  Like  a  mift  that  has  fled  away;  when  the  blrp-  of  the  morning 
'^'  came,  and  brightened  the  fliaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal  I  Talk 
"  of  arms  no  more:  Departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  fliall  be  on 
*'  Crom.la's  wind  ;  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou, 
'^'  white- bofomed  Bragela !  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame;  for 
•'  vanquiHied,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dun- 
"  fcaich*! 


-iEftuat  Insens 


Uno  in  corde  pudor,  ludtufque,  &  confcia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetick  fcenes,  Oflian  frequently  pierces 
the  heart  by  afingle  unexpefted  ftroke.  When  Ofcai  fell  in  battle, 
*'  No  father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth  ;  no  brother,  his  bro- 
*'  ther  of  love  ;  they  fell  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
"  was  low  -j-."  In  the  admirable  interview  of  Heiflor  with  An- 
dromache, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  the  child  in  his 
nurfe's  aims,  has  oAen  been  remarked,  as  adding  much  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following  paffage  relating  to  the  death 
of  Cuchuliin,  we  find  a  circumftance  that  mull  ftrike  the  imagina- 
tion with  ftill  greater  force.  "  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ? 
"  faid  Carril  with  a  figh.  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and  forrow 
"  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth  ;  the 
"  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  (hall  come  to  Bragela,  and  aflv  her 
"  why  fhe  weeps.  He  fliall  lift  his  eves  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his 
-*■  father's    fword.     Whole  fword   is   that  ?    he  will  fay  ;  and  the 

*  P.  60.  -fP.  182. 

^'  foul 
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"  foul  of  his  motlicr  is  fad  *."  Soon  after  Fingal  had  fnewn  all  the 
grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  fons,  fallen  in  battle, 
he  is  calling,  after  his  accuftomed  manner,  his  fons  to  the  chace. 
"  Call,"  fays  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My 
"  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death  -f-." — This  unexpected  Hart  of  an- 
guifli,  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  tragic  poet. 

If  flie  come  in,  flie'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife!  my  wife — What  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife — 

Oh  infupportable  !  Oh  heavy  hour ! 

Othello,  A(ft.  5.  Scene  7, 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  fimilar ;  but  the 
circumftances  are  varied  with  judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the 
name  of  wife,  when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion 
and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of 
a  hero,  correds  himfelf,  and  fupprefles  his  rifing  grief. 

The  contrail  which  OfTian  frequently  makes  between  his  prefent 
and  his  former  flate,  diffufes  over  his  whole  poetry,  a  folemn  pathe- 
tick  air,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  impreflion  on  every  heart.  The 
conclufion  of  the  fongs  of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this 
purpofe.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave 
upon  the  mind,  a  ftronger,  and  more  affedling  idea  of  the  venerable 
aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the 
"  fong ;  when  the  king  heard  the  mulic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of 
♦*  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  iiom  all  their  hills,  and  heard 
"  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona  +  ;  the  firft 
"  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my 
"  foul  lus  failed.  I  hear,  fometimes,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn 
"  their  pleafant  fong.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  j  I  hear  the 
"  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along ;  why  does  Offian 
"  fing  ?  Soon  fliall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  ftall 
"  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years !  for  ye  bring  no- 
"  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  OlTian,  for  his  llrength 
''  has  failed.     The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft.     My  voice  re- 

*  P-  152.  t  P.  St.  X  Offian  himfelf  is  poetically  called 

the  voice  of  Cona. 

L  •■'  mainsv 
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"  main",  like  a  blaft,  that  roars  lonely  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  af- 
"  ter  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whifties  there,  and  the 
*'  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  *." 

Upon  the  whole  ;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to  defcribe  naturally, 
be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius,  Oflian  muft,  after 
fair  exatiiinr.tion,  be  held  to  poilcfs  that  genius  in  a  high  degree. 
The  queilion  is  not,  whether  a  few  improprieties  inay  be 
pointed  out  in  his  works  ;  whether  this,  or  that  palTage,  might 
not  have  been  worked  up  with  more  art  and  fkill,  by  fome 
writer  of  happier  times?  A  thnufar.d  fuch  cold  and  frivolous 
crii  cilms,  are.  altogether  indecilive  as  to  his  genuine  merit. 
But,  h;is  he  the  fpirit,.the  f.re,  the  infpiration  of  a  pcet  .^  Does  he 
utttr  tiie  \oce  of  nature  ?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  feniiments  ?  Does 
he  intercfl  by  his  defcriptions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  a3 
to  the  fancy  r  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep?  Thefe  are  the  great  charafterifticks  of  true  poetry.  Where 
tlicle  are  found,  he  mull  be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell 
upon  flight  defefts.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind,  tranfcend 
whole  volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity.  Uncouth  and  abrupt, 
OlTian  may  fometimes  appear  by  reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  But  he  is 
fublime,  he  is  pathetick,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has  not  the 
cvtcnfivc  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of  narration,  the  fulnefs 
2nd  accuracy  of  defcription,  which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil, 
yet  in  flrength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fentiment,  in  native 
maiefty  of  paflion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he  flows  not  always 
like  a  clear  ftream,  yet  he  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of 
art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  deftitute;  and  his  imagination  is  re- 
markable for  delicacy  as  well  as  ftrength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  ei- 
ther trifling  or  tedious ;  and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he 
is  always  moral.  ThougJi  his  merit  were  in  other  refpe<51?  much  Icfs 
than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his 
writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue.  They  awake  the  tcn- 
derefi:  fympathie?,  and  infpire  the  moft  generous  emotions.  No 
reader  can  rife  from  him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  virtue  and  honour. 

*P.  217. 
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Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  there  is  no  one 
but  muft  judge  the  tranflation  to  deferve  the  higheft  praifc,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy, 
I  have  been  affured;  by  jjeifons  flcilled  in  tHie  Qalic  tongue,  who 
from  their  youth,  were  acquainted  with  many- of  thefe  poems  of 
Oflian.  To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another ;  to  trarrflate  literally,  and  yet  with  fuch  a  glow 
of  poetry  j  to  keep  alive  fo  much  paffion,  and  fupport  fo  much 
dignity  throughout,  is  one  of  the  mpfl  difiicult  works  of  genius, 
and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have  been  animcted  with  no  fmail  por- 
tion of  OfTian's  fpirit. 

The  m.eafured  profe  which  he  has  employed,  poffcfles  confider- 
able  advantages  above  any  fort  of  verfification  he  could  havechofcn. 
Whilft  it  pleafes  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmonious  ca- 
dences, being,  at  the  fame  time,  freer  from  tonftraint  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original  to  be 
exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fimplicity.  Elegant  how- 
ever, and  maflerly  as  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranllation  is,  we  mufl: 
never  forget,  whilfl:  we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the  merit  of 
the  original  to  a  fevere  teft.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet, 
ftripped  of  his  native  drefs  ;  diveffed  of  the  harmony  of  his  own 
numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  the  charm  of  veriification  in 
their  original  languages.  If  then,»  deftitute  of  this  advantage,  ex- 
hibited in  a  literal  verfion,  Offian  ftill  has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet ; 
and  not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt 
the  heart;  we  may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his  produdtions  are  the 
offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius  ;  and  we  may  boldly 
afhgn  him  a  place  among  thole,  whofe  works  are  to  laft  for  ages. 
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O  S  S  I  A  N    the    Son    of    F   I  N  G  A  L. 

To  which  will  be  prefixed 

A     DISSERTATION, 
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Tranflated  from  the  Galic  Language, 

By     Mr.     M   A   C    P    H   E    R   S    O    N. 
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